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Foreword 


r PHERE are bends in every road — 
full, illusive curves with the whole 
promise of happiness in them. Real trav- 
ellers — with the courage of the wander- 
lust in their veins — never sit down wear- 
ily, dejectedly on the colorless stones by 
the way. Adventures of life — eager, 
pulsing — they ever find new bends — 
upward bends. Perhaps they'll find the 
deepest happiness just beyond the next 
curve — or the next! 

May we be real travellers — gay gyp- 
sies of all roads! 
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Among the Contributors 


C OMMENCEMENT means the parting of the ways, the 
ending of one chapter of the book, the travelling of new 
roads. “The Wesleyan” this time is a travel issue, to tuck into 
your bag and read on the train. The theme that runs through 
its pages, expressed in the words of many and varied writers, 
is the choices that life holds. 

“That Mothers Love” by Miss Lorraine Williams pre- 
sents a mother with many faults with the choice between her 
son and her sister’s son. Which shall suffer for her son’s mis- 
deeds ? Miss Williams portrays character with great vividness, 
and her story ends with an unexpected but natural twist. 

“We’ll Go To-morrow” by Miss Helen Kilpatrick is a 
wife’s choice when disgrace faces her husband. The inability 
of people to judge w’hat is in the hearts of others, what 
strength and what weakness, is shown in her picture of this 
young wife. 

“Away” by Miss Mary Ruth Senter, the new Editor of 
“The Wesleyan,” shows the problem of a postman who knows 
that the bad news he bears will end an old lady’s life. Tragic 
choices are the themes of “Indecision,” “If it Kills Me,” and 
of “Friends” by Miss Marjory Royal, w T hich is written on 
the old but ahvays appealing observation “greater love hath 
no man than this that he lay dow’n his life for his friend.” 
The choices that confront young lovers are pictured in “Sure 
Love” by Miss Louise Mackav and “Choices” by Miss Eliza- 
beth Wilde. 

The book reviews this month are of especial interest, and 
Lavender has many contributors: Miss Moselle Burke, Miss 
Elizabeth Barnes, Miss Mary Cotton, Miss Caroline Owen, 
Miss Elizabeth Ingram, and Miss Elizabeth Wilde. 

Miss Anna Makara, who surely ought to know much 
about travelling, contributes a delightful article. We hope 
that each person wdll find something that appeals and inter- 
ests in this traveller number. 
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The Laborer 


Mary Cotton 


The sun is sinking 

Along the horizon of the field, 

And I am tired — 

I am weary. 

It lies upon its fiery couch to rest 
And draws its cover, darkness, over 
I too lie down to rest. 
Shrouded in mysterious blackness, 

I will pass into the West. 

I too rest on beds of brilliant hues 
In promised futures. 

For I have done my work 
And I am tired 
I am weary. 

1 must rest. 
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I Went Away From There in a Quick Way 

— MARTHA COOPER 


B '"~ ETS travel” has always been 
my proposed motto. Gypsy-like 
I thought that nothing could be 
more wonderful than a perpet- 
ual journeying motion. Dream- 
ing in a little Georgia town I 
would forget about the sooty, stuffy 
trains; the dusty, tar-smelling roads; the 
tiresome companions; and the other un- 
home-like discomforts that go with trav- 
eling. The result of my dream addition 
without my reason substraction was of- 
ten disappointment. 

My first disappointing traveling expe- 
rience was in my pre-school days. The 
family went to a new spring where I ex- 
pected to find playmates galore. Every- 
one there but me was grown and my 
nurse fell in love. Much to the regret of 
my short legs the man lived six miles 
from the hotel. I soon learned to cry a 
good bit before the family and was taken 
away from there in a double quick way. 

Next I planned a special trip to the 
city where I pictured myself strolling 
down the street in a pink and white lace 
dress I owned. I went away in a quick 
way when I found out that I could not 
wear what I wanted to. 


In the High School days I pictured my- 
self the belle of the day at a new moun- 
tain resort. I found only natural beauty 
and no masculine A polios there. I left in 
a quick way. 

After a sleepless night on a crowded 
pullman I arrived at “the most perfect 
gardens in the world” only to find some 
blooming plants in an already crowded 
wood. We went away from there. 

The newest Southern water resort 
turned out to be, after a long ride over 
dusty red roads, a river bank with some 
cottages. Again I went away in a quick 
way. 

A much advertised convention having 
speakers who were supposed to be inter- 
esting proved to be only two hours of 
boredom. I went away from there in a 
very quick way! 

So now while I sit at home or at college 
and wish and wish to go places and see 
things I recall some of my other expe- 
riences that have failed to give Pleasure 
(spelled with a capital P). Then I think 
that perhaps if I went anywhere I might 
want to come or rather to go away in a 
quick way. So why want to go? 
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That Mother's Love 


I AME, I just want 
to get a cup of 
sugar,” Mrs. Do- 
zier said to her 
sister’s cook as 
she went to the 
sugar barrel and helped 
herself to three cups full. 

“I happened to be out and 
I want to make Henry a 
birthday cake real quick.” 

“Oh, good morning, Sis,” 
she added without a pause 
as her sister came into the 
kitchen. “I was just borrowing a cup of 
sugar; I’ll send Mary back with it in a 
little while. You know, today is Henry’s 
twentieth birthday and I wanted to make 
him a cake, not that he’ll appreciate it 
though. I work my fingers to the bone for 
those children and what do I get for it?” 
she asked piteously with her drooping 
mouth turned more down at the corners 
than ever. 

“And did you get him a present?” Mrs. 
Martin asked to keep her sister from her 
favorite subject — the children’s ingrati- 
tude. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Dozier was easily led 
astray, “That reminds me; could you let 
me have about two dollars to finish paying 
for a scarf I got for him. It’s a right pret- 
ty one, blue to go with his top coat. I’ll 
pay you back just time I get someone in 
that spare room. I hate to bother you, 
Sis, but I know you can spare it all right. 
Joe’s a mighty good provider, a mighty 
good provider,” she ended as if this com- 
pliment to Mrs. Martin’s husband were 
an entirely new one. 

After assuring Mrs. Martin again and 
again that she would return the money 
as soon as she was able and discussing 
the faults of her five children in detail 
Mrs. Dozier hurried home to make the 
cake. She discovered that she had only 
two eggs and had to phone Mrs. Martin 
to have the cook bring her two more. The 


cook was so slow coming 
that she had to phone 
again in a few minutes. 

All the ingredients for 
the cake were finally se- 
cured and Mrs. Dozier was 
beaming with delight at 
her finished handiwork 
when Mary, the youngest 
daughter breezed in. 

“Where have you been, 
young lady?” her mother 
seized on her. “Just where 
have you been? Here I 
have been alone all morning slaving for 
you, and you galavantin’ around all over 
the country. You can just explain your- 
self.” She put her hands pugnaciously on 
her hips and glared at the unconcerned 
offender. “You’ll know the next time you 
leave this house, and what’s more you 
don’t — ” 

“Aw, Ma, for Pete’s sake,” Mary puck- 
ered her pretty face and began a sullen 
explanation. “I didn’t have time to come 
all the way home after school to tell — ” 

“Don’t you talk back to me,” Mrs. Do- 
zier interrupted fiercely and raised a 
threatening arm. “I won’t have it, under- 
stand? You just answer my question, this 
minute and without any sass. You talk 
too much with your mouth; some day 
you’ll regret it, you certainly will.” And 
hearing Henry come in the front door 
she rushed off to him without even waiting 
for Mary’s answer. Mary in the meantime 
discovered the cake and helped herself to 
a generous slice. 

In a few minutes her mother returned 
following Henry, who took a piece of 
cake while she fired questions at him in a 
helpless but persistent way. 

“I wish you would talk to me more,’ 
she whined with all the wrinkles in her 
face drawn together. “You don’t ever tell 
me anything like Raymond does Sis and 
some day you’re going to suffer for the 
way you treat me? Do you hear that? 


LORRAINE WILLIAMS 
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You'll suffer. Why, you hardly even 
thanked me for the scarf I went to so 
much expense to buy for you. 

“I told you I liked — " Henry tried pa- 
tiently to get in a word. 

“I don't believe any of you know what 
gratitude is, in spite of all my trying to 
teach you," Mrs. Dozier had a beautiful 
start on her hobby subject and would 
brook no interruption. “None of you ever 
even consider — Now where are you go- 
ing?" she broke off shrilly as Henry 
started for the door. 

“Just going down town," he answered 
gruffly as he turned up his coat collar, 
lit a cigarette, and hurried away. 

At the corner he met Raymond and they 
walked on together. 

“What’s the matter, Henry, something 
wrong?" Raymond asked as soon as he 
saw his friend's drawn face. 

Henry usually never spoke of himself 
but he had reached the place where he 
had to talk. “Everything's wrong; I can’t 
stay at home. They nag, nag, nag the life 
out of me. When I think I'll go home and 
stay a little while, that darn drove of par- 
rots meet me at the front door with a 
thousand questions and complaints. The 
girls are getting about as bad as Mama. 

I can't stand it; be glad when spring 
holidays are over and I go back to school," 
he looked steadily at the ground and his 
sensitive lips almost trembled as they 
relaxed a little from the usual stem re- 
straint. “I could be thoughtful of my 
family too, if I had a decent father like 
yours and a mother like yours." 

Henry dug his hands rebelliously into 
his pockets and walked doggedly ahead. 
“I know everybody thinks I'm hateful to 
Mama, but I can't help it. Start home to 
tell her something and she pounces on me 
with so many questions I wouldn't answer 
her for the world. She is always so afraid 
I'm going to do something mean; has no 
confidence in me. I don't believe she would 
be surprised if I robbed a bank or mur- 
dered a dozen people. Oh, she'd try to hehj 
me out all right. She would do anything 
for me I know; that's the worst part. 
Bought me a pretty scarf and I know she 
had to skimp to get the money. If she 


would just — Oh, hello, boys; didn't see 
you,” he broke off as some of his friends 
joined them and Raymond was saved the 
embarrassment of replying. The crowd 
of them walked on together. 

Mrs. Dozier forgot about her son as 
she went about finishing the house work. 
Several girls came by to get Mary to play 
tennis and her mother protested violently 
for a while, but finally agreed provided 
Mary would return in an hour. She knew 
that would be all she would see of Mary 
until supper time and it was. 

When Mrs. Dozier had supper almost 
on the table Mary came running into the 
house all excited because she had some 
startling news to tell. Her mother would 
forget all about the usual fuss at her be- 
ing late; she did enjoy being among the 
first to hear news. 

“Mama, guess what?" Mary burst into 
the dining room. For once she had beat 
her mother getting in the first word. 
“There's been a wreck an' Judge Hinson's 
little girl was killed and a whole car full 
of people hurt. We just passed them 
bringing them all to the doctor." 

“My, isn't that awful, just awful!" 
Mrs. Dozier could contain herself no long- 
er. “What else do you know? Then I can 
go tell Sis and you can run tell Mrs. 
Smith. I know Mrs. Hinson will be heart 
broken ; that's her youngest — " 

“Well, let me finish. They don't know 
who did it. Some drunk men ran into the 
car at the crossing and didn't even stop 
and they're all going to be put in the 
penitentiary for life just time they get 
caught. Judge Hinson — " 

“And they don't know who did it yet?" 
Mrs. Dozier asked breathlessly. 

“No'm; they were in a big car, I fogot 
what kind and the one that was drivin' 
leaned out an' yelled an' almost fell out. 
An' the wind blew his new scarf off an' 
it got all dirty an' that's all there is to 
go by an' — ” 

“What color was the scarf?" asked Mrs. 
Dozier impatiently. 

“Aw, I can't remember everything; let 
me fin — " 

“Was it blue?" her mother asked in al- 
most a whisper. 
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“Oh, Pve forgotten; I believe it was 
blue, yes it was blue. I don't see why you 
keep on that. They've already got detec- 
tives out looking for the men and they'll 
put 'em in the penitentiary for life; 
everybody says so.'' 

Mrs. Dozier's leather looking skin 
turned a sickly grey but nothing ever de- 
prived her of the power of speech and 
she asked again with almost her usual 
speed, “You say it was blue?" 

“Yes, Mamma, I told you it was blue," 
Mary replied exasperated at not being 
able to get on with the tale. Children are 
remarkably like parents sometimes. 

“Go up stairs, Mary, and read the book 
of Exodus before you come down," Mrs. 
Dozier used presence of mind for once; 
she could not trust even her daughter in 
this. “You ought to be ashamed to be 
scattering bad news like that." 

“Why, Ma, I ain't even finished. They 
said—" 

“Mary, did you hear me?" Mrs. Dozier 
said sternly and for almost the first time 
in her life Mary realized that she could 
not out argue her mother. It stunned her 
but force of habit made her presist 

“And they said — " seeing her mother 
eye her as if she were serious. Mary 
changed to an incredulous questioning as 
the form of argument. “And you said 
to read the Bible now?" 

“Read the Bible now; now, I said," Mrs. 
Dozier seized the words from her. “Read it 
until you are sorry you are such a gos- 
sip. That'll take a long time too so don't 
you show your face until I call you. Now 
go on up sairs; go on I said," and Mary 
went, though still puzzled and sullen. 
Newsy news was spoiled for her. 

When she was gone Mrs. Dozier sank 
down limp on the couch that Mrs. Martin 
had given her for Christmas and tried to 
think. It was the first time she had tried 
to think in years and years; it was about 
the only time she had ever tried, but she 
had to now. She had to do something. Her 
child, her only son, her only hope, the de- 
spair, the pride of her life was in danger; 
she must save him. She could not let him 
suffer; she had to do something, just had 
to and it had to be done right now. 


She felt old and tired; her head was 
heavy and the only thing she could think 
of was Raymond, Raymond. She tried to 
make her mind move on but it clung to 
Raymond. Raymond who was so good, 
who loved Henry so much. Raymond! 
Raymond would never do anything to 
hurt Henry. If the suspicion was on Ray- 
mond he would never let it fall on Henry. 
She knew he wouldn't. 

But she couldn't treat her sister's son 
like that. Jane idolized Raymond; loved 
him as much as she did Henry — But no, 
she couldn't love him as much as she loved 
Henry. Nobody could love anybody as she 
loved Henry; she loved Henry more than 
all the world. She just had to save him. 
She would rather die a thousand times 
than have Henry suffer. He should not 
suffer. 

Jane loved Raymond but not as she 
loved Henry; and Jane didn't need Ray- 
mond as much as she needed Henry. Jane 
had other things; she had a good husband, 
one who loved her and could support her; 
she had her charity work and her clubs; 
she could buy pretty things with money; 
she had two daughters who were as good 
children as Raymond. Henry, Mrs. Dozier 
now knew, was her only child who 
amounted to anything. At that moment 
the others seemed negligible. Henry was 
the only one, the only thing in the world. 
She would save him if it meant everything 
else in the world. Jane didn't need Ray- 
mond and people wouldn't be hard on 
him; everybody liked him. Why they 
might not even hurt him at all — and 
Mrs. Dozier rose from the couch assured 
that she was doing the right thing. They 
wouldn’t bother Raymond much — and she 
let the burden roll from her. 

She wiped the perspiration from her 
face and realized as an outsider would 
what a struggle she had endured in com- 
ing to a decision. She was rather proud of 
herself for being so unwilling to hurt her 
sister, but it was all for the best. 

Mrs. Dozier felt like a young woman 
again as she hurried from the house; the 
person to see was Mrs. Rogers : She would 
scatter the news quicker than anyone else 
that Raymond had been wearing Henry's 
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new scarf and that Henry had been at 
home all afternoon. 

Just as she thought, Mrs. Rogers was 
coming down the street now on the way 
to find out all about the accident. She 
stopped to see what Mrs. Dozier knew 
and Mrs. Dozier’s heart suddenly felt as 
if it were beating its way to the surface. 
She thought she was going to faint and 
experienced another moment of doubt, but 
she had already proven that what she 
was about to do was the best thing for 
everybody concerned. 

“Mrs. Rogers,” she hastened to say be- 
fore Mrs. Rogers could tell her of the 
accident, “Did your son go to Marion with 
Raymond and that crowd of boys? Henry 
stayed home and slept; Raymond just 
begged him to go but he wanted to sleep. 
He made Raymond wear his new scarf, 
though — .” 

Mrs. Rogers could not wait longer to 
tell what she knew, “Have you heard 
about — .” 

“I think all that crowd of boys are so 
thoughtful of each other. Henry didn’t 
say a thing about Raymond wanting to 
wear his new blue scarf that I gave him 
for his — 

“Mrs. Dozier, you don’t mean you 
haven’t heard about the accident?” Mrs. 
Dozier had scattered her seed to the fast- 
est wind and she was now willing to lis- 
ten. “Judge Hinson’s little girl was killed 
in an automobile accident at the cross 
road by some people who deliberately ran 
into them and nobody knows who it was. 
They’ve nothing to go by except an old 
torn green scarf that — .” 

“A green scarf?” Mrs. Dozier gasped. 

“Why, yes, an old green scarf and 
they’ve got about fifty men — .” 


“I’ve been having such dizzy spells 
with my heart lately,” Mrs. Dozier’s face 
was flushed now instead of ashen. “I 
think I’ll just have to give up and go to 
bed,” and she hurried into the house. 

As soon as she closed the front door 
she began searching frantically about the 
house. She stirred up papers, overturned 
anything that came in the way and in a 
few minutes found what she was looking 
for in almost the same spot where she 
had given it to Henry. He had not even 
worn the scarf ; she let a few tears of re- 
lief roll down her cheeks as she folded it 
carefully and put it back in the box. It 
had cost four dollars and twenty-nine 
cents. Henry hadn’t even done it at all; 
she might have known he hadn’t. 

She went back to finish putting supper 
on the table. When Henry came in a few 
minutes later she was humming but she 
immediately stopped and looked at him 
reproachfully. 

“Henry, I do wish you would let me 
know where you are going. I’ve just been 
worried sick for fear you’d be in an ac- 
cident like the Hinson’s all afternoon. 
You don’t seem to even think about my 
being anxious about you, any of you — .” 

“Ma,” Henry interrupted with an ef- 
fort at patience, “Don’t we take the eve- 
ning paper yet? I’d like to read about the 
accident.” 

“No, Mr. Dozier won’t pay for it and 
I’m certainly not going to be buying it 
for him to read. I’ll get Mary to go bor- 
row Sis’ for you, though. Mary, Oh Ma- 
ry,” she went to the foot of the stairs 
and called, “Go over to Jane’s and tell her 
we want to borrow the paper a little 
while.” 
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Recollections After Traveling 

— ANNA MAKARA 


HE scenery of 
Budapest 
hasn’t changed 
since I left for 
America, but 
still it seems 
different to me — more 
complex, more beauti- 
ful. I am an old observ- 
er — but with new eyes. 

Details of the scenery that did not catch 
my eyes before stand out more fascinat- 
ingly now. Old Buda is Hungry. Here the 
native folk gather by night in the little 
inns and cafes. This old side of the city 
stands almost as a contrast to the mod- 
ern Pest on the other side of the Dan- 
ube; with its new hotels, motor car traf- 
fic, jazz band sounds, and roof gardens 
where cosmopolitan, fashionable society 
crowds the hotels and is colored with the 
beautiful women of the night. 

Here on this side the atmosphere of the 
old romantic times is still intense: here 
beats the heart of the real old Hunga- 
rian capitol. You can hardly walk two or 
three steps without a little inn staring 
you in the face and inviting you to its 
quaint mysterious interior where the 
gypsy orchestra pours out its enchanting 
old melodies. Ivy creeps on the white- 
washed and thatched-roofed medieval 
houses. The yards of the little inns are 
stone paved, yet full of flowers. 

The public is a mosaic of all social 
classes. The castes that are so evident in 
this country during the day time break 
down in these inns at night and conform 
into a crowd of tired men and women, 
craving rest and romance and craving in- 
toxication sometimes — whether it is of 
acais odour, or of love and champagne. 

There is usually a newly born baron 
ordering grogg, next to him a newly rich 
shoe manufacturer giving his order for 
French champagne. The baron uses his 
handkerchief with his coat-of-arms in a 
conspicuous way, but the manufacturer 


smiles with self-com- 
placency. 

A painter with long 
feminine bobbed hair 
appears swamped with 
his ethereal wander- 
ings and has not awak- 
ened yet; the waiter 
has to repeat the ques- 
tion a few more times 
until he gives his humble order for black 
coffee. 

Newcomers greet the poet; it is the 
sculptor and his black-eyed muse, who 
take place at his table. They ask each 
other about the third chum, the musical 
composer who is still having a business 
discussion with one of the managers of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and so 
they are informed that he will not be 
able to join them tonight. A young girl 
at their table hearing this looks very dis- 
appointed. They discuss the new topic of 
the day; “the value of the Hungarian 
money has fallen two points,” “the city 
has thirty new stock brokers,” “the Ru- 
manian government refused the trial of 
Count Bekassy”. He hoped to win back 
at least a few acres of his old estates 
which belong to Rumania since the Peace 
of Versailles. 

“Poor optimist,” says the poet. “It is 
lucky to have been poor in these days in 
Hungary; one at least hasn’t much to 
lose. The only chance in my life since the 
War is that the Czechish government 
prohibited the performance of my plays 
in the part of ex-Hungary. They accused 
me of writing purpose plays. But they 
were right. I never could conceal my pa- 
triotism. But it does not bother me finan- 
cially now that I made an agreement 
with an American magazine, and they 
pay me in dollars.” 

At the sound of “dollars” the young 
Romeo turns around. It sounds like gold 
to a beggar to him — 

The gypsy band tries to play some 
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American jazz-song. They have not 
caught the spirit of it; it sounds like the 
efforts of an Italian singer who came to 
sing negro-spirituals in Georgia. 

There is a vivid spot in the middle of 
the water. It is the Isle of St. Margaret 
covered with the thick ancient forests, a 
favorite haunt of sentimental lovers. The 
ruins of the 800 year old monastery are 
scattered over its mossy woodland; but 
a few steps away from the reverent ruins 
is a night club, always lively with the 
mysterious crowd of professional and am- 
ateur gamblers eagerly watching their 
preys who are usually some naive gentle- 
men whose horse-carriages, which 
brought them to the city, will perhaps 
not belong to them tomorrow. 

How curious, how disturbing that this 
nook of poetry and melody, color, of love 
and fantasy and exhilaration should be 
interwoven with so much cruel realism— 


that the love couples should not be able 
to forget the cares of yesterday and to- 
morrow. But the leader of the gypsy- 
band, who has an intuition for knowing 
when he is needed, starts off with new 
vigor on the first chords of the favorite, 
enchanting old song that no one can re- 
sist. And soon the whole crowd is hum- 
ming or singing the well known words, 
“ There is only one girl in the world for 
me”. The stern expressions soon change 
on the faces. The glasses are refilled. The 
complaint dies away on the lips — 

The policeman appears and tactfully 
draws attention to the clock which shows 
3 a.m. It is legal closing hour in Buda- 
pest. So the horse-carriages draw to the 
front again (only two automobiles dis- 
turbing the unity), and a crowd whirls 
down the hill to start a new battle to- 
morrow, but they have succeeded in for- 
getting about it for tonight. 


Remembrance 

— Moselle Burke 


Forgetfulness 

Peace 

Then 

Starlight on a frosty night 
Moonrise through the cedar trees 
Your face 
A nd swift pain 
Clutching my heart 
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“We’ll Go — Tomorrow” 


—HELEN KILPATRICK 



■ "HE bank stood grey and impos- 
ing, a massive structure of sub- 
stantiability frowning upon the 
street below. 

From out the nonscript and 
confused flux of the mid-after- 
noon crowd of a small city a girl emerged 
and with a light irresponsible skip discon- 
nected her modishly dressed self from the 
busy street and slipped under the dark 
shadow of the dirty marble arch which 
ornamented the First National Bank of 
Greensville, Alabama. 

She passed the pretentious steps and 
impressive central doorway to the bank 
lobby and tripped down the stained gran- 
ite steps that lead to the obscure side en- 
trance used only by the bank’s employees 
and the only access to the building after 
banking hours. 

With a quick turn of her wrist she 
glanced at the small diamond studded 
watch on her arm. 

“Oh dear,” she said, half to herself, 
half to the elevator boy, “I’m late as the 
mischief.” Then she grinned a gay ro- 
guish grin that meant nothing at all, on- 
ly that she just liked to do it 

“But I don’t guess it makes much dif- 
ference,” she continued in a confidential 
tone. “The crowd would be too surprised 
to play a good game of bridge if I turned 
up on time. So I guess I might as well be 
late again. Thank you, Jason.” 

She frisked off the elevator, scarcely 
giving the boy time to open the heavy 
grilled doors, and down the corridor she 
went to a door marked “Second Vice- 
President, Phillips Cooper.” Opening the 
door with a flurry she switched into the 
room, and threw her bag, gloves and a 


red fox fur neckpiece in a careless heap 
on the nearest chair. Then she ran across 
the room to the long lean man who, with 
shoulders humped determinedly and a con- 
centrated frown on his face was pouring 
over a list of figures. So engrossed was he 
that the noisy entrance made no impres- 
sion on his senses. 

“Phil! Phil! You’re such a pill,” sang 
the girl gaily. “Can’t you just speak to 
your wife when she comes to pay you a 
visit at your office?” and she laughed 
heartily, whimsical wrinkles screwing up 
her wide blue eyes and white teeth flash- 
ing as her lips parted in the upward 
curve of full merry laughter. 

The man jumped and quickly reversed 
the sheet of figures at the first sound of 
a voice. Biting his lips, he gripped the 
edge of the desk a minute as if to steady 
himself, then turning to his wife with a 
brooding smile he said in a slow, quiet 
voice : 

“Why Sadie, what are you doing up 
here. I thought you would be at Sarah 
Evan’s party by now. Don’t you know 
you are late, dear?” 

“Phil,” Sadie said reproachfully, “don’t 
you remember what you forgot. How can 
I go to Sarah’s without any money to 
pay my bridge debts. It just kills me to 
have debts hanging over me — and you 
didn’t give me any money to pay up 
with.” She rumpled his hair fondly, her 
foot scraping idly on the floor and her 
eyes wandering restlessly around the 
room and out the window. 

At her last words Phil glanced at her 
quickly, gripped his hands once or twice, 
then snapped. 

“Aw, quit scraping your foot!” 
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“Why, Phil, what in the world,” Sadie 
gazed at him for a moment, puzzled. 
“You are not worried over anything are 
you, honey?” 

Phil forced a smile and tried to speak 
lightly, “Why of course not. Funny, Sa- 
die — I don’t know why I was so cross. 
Just don’t like to hear you talk about 
debts — I’m funny that way. Here’s the 
money, dear — sorry that you had to come 
all the way to town for it,” and he hand- 
ed her several crisp bills. 

She kissed him swiftly, on the fore- 
head, gave his hair one last rough up- 
heaval and then turned to go. 

“Thanks awfully, old dear,” she said 
carelessly. Then stopping at the door. 

“You’re coming home early tonight 
so’s we can make the party at Jane and 
Ed’s in plenty of time for all the fun, 
aren’t you?” 

Phil’s brown eyes had a dark, far away 
look in them. 

“I don’t know,” he said slowly. “They 
are going to do some checking up at the 
bank this afternoon. The government in- 
spector from Birmingham is coming 
down — and if there’s any mixup in the 
reports I’ll probably be detained late.” 

A provoked frown crossed Sadie’s face. 
“Tonight of all nights for old man Evans 
to decide to check up. He WOULD ruin 
everything.” Then she laughed. “Add 
your columns up straight, Phil, so they 
won’t keep you, hear? But I’ve got to 
hurry — ” 

And she ran from the room too quick- 
ly to notice the grim line of Phil’s mouth 
and the harried expression in his eyes. 

The click of her high heels left short 
metallic echoes vibrating in the empty 
corridors. As the man heard them die 
away an infinite weariness seemed to 
sweep over him. But not for long. With 
great energy he turned again to his pa- 
pers and began adding the figures with 
frantic intensity — biting his nails and 
running his hands through his disordered 
hair. His pencil flew up and down the 
columns again and again halting occas- 
ionally with a few startled, baffled taps 
at the total which he never changed. 

At the bridge party the assembled la- 


dies had begun to grow impatient. Sadie 
was the only absent guest; and since the 
entire afternoon’s game must wait on one 
tardy person, the conversation around the 
small tables had quite naturally centered 
upon the negligent guest. And in this 
“pre-mortem” over the bridge table there 
was as little mercy shown as in the biting 
seance that usually follows the game. 

“It does seem that Sadie could be on 
time for once in her life,” Ethel Guyton 
said in a brisk, annoyed voice. 

“Yes, but I’m afraid that’s impossible,” 
the elder Mrs. Brent smiled indulgently. 
Her placid, artificially pretty face bright- 
ened a trifle as she spoke of Sadie. “She’s 
such a dear little thing — so full of life 
and sweet. But she’s just too irresponsi- 
ble to live. 

“You said it,” Georgia Townsend inter- 
jected with ruthless disregard for Mrs. 
Brent’s gentile delicacy of manner. 

“You know I feel sorry for poor Phil,” 
said Sarah Evans with the acridity of a 
handsome, unmarried thirty. “The poor 
boy’s working himself to death — and she 
spends his money before he can get it.” 
Sarah smoothed her slick dark hair as if 
to say that she herself would have spared 
Phil just such worry. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Brent sooth- 
ingly, “I really don’t believe she knows 
how things are. Sadie is goodhearted, but 
she’s totally ignorant of finances. She is 
such a child.” Mrs. Brent smiled co- 
piously. 

“Well, she’d better grow up,” snapped 
Georgia Townsend. 

“Yes she had,” exclaimed Sarah, then 
her voice was lowered. “I don’t like to 
start things, but — ” Immediately all 
heads came together over the table, and 
there was an eager, expectant hush in 
what was a minute before a buzz of small 
talk. 

“Phil’s in a pretty bad way finan- 
cially. He’s borrowed to the limit,” she 
nodded her head significantly,” and I no- 
ticed Dad’s pretty worried about him 
around the bank.” 

“Dear, dear,” murmured Mrs. Brent 
with gentile surprise, “and he’s such a 
fine, promising fellow — ” 
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“And so darn good to Sadie,” exclaimed 
Georgia Townsend. “She doesn’t know 
what a lucky break she’s struck. And at 
that she’ll probably have him on the 
rocks in no time. And then she’ll prob- 
ably leave him.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sarah Evans, “Sadie’s 
just that selfish type. She’d be satisfied 
with anything, anybody so long as her 
good times were not spoiled. She hasn’t 
real feeling.” 

Mrs. Brent seemed close to tears. 
“Why, how can you girls say such cruel 
things about Sadie; she may be scatter- 
brained and may be selfish; but after all 
she’s always had everything she wanted 
and Phil treats her like a baby. Really I 
think she has a big heart, and she would 
give her last dime to someone in trouble.” 

“I’ll say, Mrs. Brent,” exclaimed Jane 
Atkins who had heretofore remained si- 
lent. “I think it’s time you all laid off of 
poor Sadie. Here she comes anyway,” she 
smiled eagerly. “I’ll bet if anything 
should happen, she’d come through fine. 
That’s Sadie; you can expect most any- 
thing of her.” 

“Yes, most anything is right,” Sarah 
Evans smiled sweetly as she rose to greet 
Sadie. 

“Why no, you are really not late. No, 
we haven’t been waiting long.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Sadie explained, her 
blue eyes sincerely distressed. Then she 
laughed. “Really I’m going to improve, I 
promise.” 

“Let’s get into the game,” she rattled 
on. “You know I had the worst time with 
that traffic cop — he insisted I was speed- 
ing — One spade — and I know I wasn’t — 
Pass, no three spades — It’s no fun if you 
don’t take chances — ” 

A slow warm rain began to fall and 
continued in spasmodic showers during 
the entire afternoon until a moist sunset 
cleared the atmosphere as the women left 
the party and started for home in chat- 
tering crowds of threes and fours. A 
glowing, steamy haze seemed to rise from 
the earth and mingle with the red flame 
of the sunset reflected with vivid color 
from the innumerable puddles of water 
that splotched the wet shiny streets. 


There was something oppressive and 
threatening in the sticky warmth of the 
air unusually hushed and heavy for the 
fall of the year — as if almost anything 
might happen. 

Jane Atkins seemed to sense this as 
she and Sadie drove home together. But 
Sadie was as happily obvious to the at- 
mosphere as she was to any of the other 
unpleasantries of her surroundings. She 
just didn’t seem to see trouble about any- 
thing. 

She chatted excitedly — of many things, 
punctuating each sentence with gay 
laughter, turning her head quickly from 
the road in front of her towards Jane be- 
side her, emphasizing her words with ex- 
cited gestures until Jane informed her 
that she would get out and walk if she, 
Sadie, didn’t keep her eyes on the road 
and her hands on the wheel even if she 
wasn’t capable of keeping her mind on 
anything. 

A newsboy dashed up to the car as it 
scurried down the main street of the 
town. 

“Paper, lady,” he whined, “All about 
the big bank shortage. Prominent official 
held — name not divulged!” 

“Oh how terrible,” exclaimed Jane, 
“Wonder what bank it was — let’s buy a 
paper, Sadie.” 

“Oh, it’s too much trouble.” 

“Suppose it’s the First National,” 
moaned Jane. “It’s no telling who they’ll 
lay the blame on. Sadie, I’m worried — 
please let’s buy a paper.” 

“Too late now,” Sadie laughed her gay 
childish laugh. “What are you so excited 
about anyway, Jane. We’ll find out all 
about it when we get home. I can’t ever 
understand those banking terms. I’ll get 
Phil to explain it to me — and Ed will tell 
you about it.” 

“But Sadie, why aren’t you worried. 
You can’t ever tell about a bank. Suppose 
it is the First and suppose they put the 
shortage on Phil or Ed; they can as easy 
as not; they do things like that.” She 
was trembling with excitement now. 

Sadie looked at her in astonishment. 
“Don’t be silly, Jane,” she said in a 
disgusted tone. “That’s ridiculous. Any- 
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way if you want to know what I think ; I 
think it’s all a lot of bunk. I don’t believe 
there’s any shortage here.” 

She stopped and Jane jumped quickly 
from the car. “Good-bye, old dear, Ed’s 
waiting for me, I see. Hope you are right 
about the bank.” 

Sadie mused as she drove home alone. 
A bank shortage. Somebody might be 
caught in it. How could people steal any- 
thing like that. It seemed funny to her. 
She shuddered. A person who would 
steal money from a bank, steal money 
from all the people who put their little 
savings there, trusting it. It was too hor- 
rible. And Sadie, straight forward and 
sympathetic, was repulsed at the 
thought. But soon her face softened and 
in a moment was sweetened with smiles. 

Phil was probably waiting for her, the 
old dear. He had seemed tired that after- 
noon. She must be good to him tonight; 
he worked so hard for her, and didn’t let 
her worry about anything. Having to 
check up at the bank must have been 
hard. They’d have a nice, quiet evening 
at home. She turned into the driveway.; 
How dark the house was. Phil must not, 
be there. She slipped out into the thick* 
gray dusk of the lawn, then into the spa- 
cious darkness of the hall. 

“Sadie, is that you?” came a low dry 
voice from the den. 

“Phil, you here,” Sadie ran into the 
room where a man was crouched on the 
sofa, his dejected figure faintly outlined 
by the last ruddy glow of the sunset. 

Phil did not change his position onty 
raised his dark, staring eyes and looked 
hard at her from a haggard face. 

“Sadie,” his drawn lips moved slowly. 
“Sadie — they caught me. They’ve founct 
the shortage at the bank. It’s either the 
jail or suicide for me. Sadie, what shall 
I do?” 

He caught the silken hem of her short? 
skirt, imploringly. 

Sadie stood still, numbed. She didn’t 
see Phil before her, she didn’t feel his 
trembling hands on her skirt. All was 
blackness, a suffocating, choking, strang- 
ling blackness. A blackness that engulfed 
her, that slipped down her throat making 


it feel hot and thick — then down, down, a 
heavy black weight that pressed on her 
heart, made it hard to breath. 

Phil caught — but what had Phil done? 
She heard a faraway voice say some- 
thing. Oh ! Phil — had stolen — stolen — sto- 
len, No, no, not her Phil. Not her dear, 
dear Phil. Yes, Phil had stolen the 
money. 

She sobbed, but the sob caught in her 
throat; instead she smiled, perhaps a lit- 
tle weakly; but still she smiled, and slip- 
ping down beside him, she caught his 
hand, and in a voice that sounded 
strangely calm and firm to her she said: 

“Phil — we’ll — go to Birmingham — to 
jail — tomorrow.” 

Sadie sat there in the dark shadow cast 
by the sofa for long minutes and chafed 
Phil’s cold, shaking hands. 

The sweet heavy fragrance of full 
blown roses was wafted into the room 
from the clearing night. She felt as 
though she could never bear again the 
odor of roses on rain laden air. Her soul 
seemed hopelessly wilted and crushed. 
She slumped into a smaller heap by the 
sofa hiding her face from the light like 
a child. Thoughts beat about in her brain 
like frightened, torn birds blindly seeking 
freedom from pain. 

Phil stole the money; but no, Phil 
didn’t steal it. There must be some mis- 
take — he couldn’t. Yes, he had stolen it. 
Phil — her Phil — stealing! He must have 
a reason for doing such a thing. Still it 
was done. He had stolen. The word 
whipped at her aching brain. He had sto- 
len; but — somehow it couldn’t be wrong 
— what he’d done. Phil must have been 
right. Anyway they’d have to fight it out 
together. She and Phil stick together and 
fight. He needed her help now — she was a 
little proud he’d never seemed to need her 
before. 

And she had said that nobody would 
steal from the bank. She laughed a short, 
bitter laugh. Then her eyes lighted on 
Phil, hopeless and so in need of help. Her 
face softened and she laughed again, a 
little hysterically; but it was encourag- 
ing not bitter. 

With the laugh still lingering on her 
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lips and brightening her eyes she reached 
up and stroked his hair with steady fin- 
gers. 

“Phil, I think we'd better go to bed, 
darling; because we will have to get an 
early start in the morning.” 

“But, Sadie, I couldn't sleep. I'm all to 
pieces.” 

“Yes you can — you must. We've got to 
have strength tomorrow. Things will 
work out some way. I know you did noth- 
ing wrong. Anyway I'll be with you what- 
ever happens. It won't be so bad if we 
are in jail together,” she said with a 
wistful smile. 

“Don’t you think so?” Phil turned to 
her imploringly. 

They undressed quietly, and soon Phil 
was in bed. 

Sadie brought him a cup of hot whis- 
key. Then, sitting by the bed, she held it 
to his lips, and while he drank she slowly 
soothed his hot forehead and eyelids. She 
placed the cup on the floor beside the bed 
and passing her cool hand over his fever- 
ish face, she held a restless hand in her 
free one and she talked quietly to him 
until he grew quieter, quieter — and fin- 
ally slept. 

Then she tiptoed about the half dark- 
ened room, making a great effort to keep 
the heels of her foolish blue silken mules 
from chattering on the floor. 

With deft movements she brought out 
two traveling bags, filled one with neces- 
sities for a man, the other with indispen- 
sibles for herself. In her bag she packed 
several simple gingham dresses. “That’s 
what I’ll need at the jail, I guess.” A 
slight shiver ran over her slim body as 
she whispered to herself. 

“And Phil may need those overalls he 
used in the garden last summer; they 
make you work hard there, I guess. “She 
sighed, a deep weary sigh; then more 
brightly, “Well, it can’t be helped so we'll 
have to lump it.” 

When the bags were in readiness she 
set them with care in front of the door, 
and, with her chiffon negligee trailing 
behind her, she clattered down the shad- 
owy steps to the silent lower floor. 

“Better get the coffee ready and put 


the cream of wheat on, so we won't waste 
any time tomorrow,” she talked to her- 
self in a low conversational tone as 
though to make it seem natural and right 
that she should be making such prepa- 
rations. 

“Minnie won't be here in time to fix 
breakfast — and if I'm going to do it, 1 
certainly better get things ready before- 
hand.” And she giggled foolishly to her- 
self as she flitted about the kitchen. 
Each movement rang hollowly through- 
out the dark house, but she tried not to 
notice it. 

When everything was in readiness for 
the morrow, she trailed back up the steps 
and slipping off the noisy mules tiptoed, 
barefooted into the darkened room where 
Phil was turning restlessly in his sleep. 

Not wishing to switch on the light she 
carried the alarm clock over to the win- 
dow where the moon shone like day mak- 
ing glistening diamonds of the rain drops 
still clinging to the window panes. 

The pale light of the moon gave a mys- 
tical touch to her face, delicately moulded 
and fresh, framed by light corn-colored 
hair. 

Quickly she moved the second hand of 
the alarm clock to five o'clock and wound 
the catch. 

“We’ll have to make an early start — 
as there’ll be no time to lose,” she mur- 
mured to herself, shaking her head sol- 
emnly, in a way that was a ridiculous 
contrast to her nymph-like appearance 
in the moonlight. 

She quietly raised the window by her 
bed and pulled the curtains back. Then 
kneeling by the side of it, she prayed for 
a few short moments, an earnest eager 
prayer. A frown of intentness puckered 
her forehead — and her sweet full lips 
moved fervently. Rising, she tiptoed 
around to her husband's bed and kissed 
him softly, smoothing back his tousled 
hair. Then she crawled into the narrow 
whiteness of the little bed opposite his 
and with her hands tucked under her 
face and a look of childish serenity on 
her face she closed her eyes; the long 
dark lashes quivered against her cheeks 
once or twice, and she was asleep. 
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S. S. Shanghai Maru 

— Elizabeth Manget 


The smoke 

from the grimy funnels blows back 
against the tall mask and then 
trails off 

to make slender lines on the horizon. 

The sun 

is sliding down — 

Soon its fire will be smothered , for 
cold waves 

are reaching up salty fingers. 

The water 

slips by with hardly a sound and 

all is quiet except for the wind that flaps 

loose canvas 

on the dry life boats. 

fV e are 

so much alone that I am almost afraid 
— Even sea gulls have gone back 
to the harbor 

to scream over dirty junks and dirty water. 
There is 

nothing in sight ahead and we seem 
to be plodding endlessly on 
on — 

/ think that it is going to rain 
tomorrow. 
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Away 


-MARY RUTH SENTER 



|ES, sir, I 
knew I would 
get one this 
morning. I had 
a feeling I 
would,” Mrs. 

Benson said as she 
smoothed down her ap- 
ron with nervous, ex- 
cited movements. As 
she stood there waiting 
for the postman to take 
the last few steps to- 
ward her, her tiny eyes 
were closed in thou- 
sands of little wrinkles 
so that one could no longer see their soft 
brown. And her lips in their broad smile 
were no longer pale and wrinkled. 

“I had a feelin’ I’d bring you one, too, 
this morning. Yes, it’s from Jed,” he 
said tearing the letter with his clumsy 
finger. “Shall I read it now?” 

For ages, it seemed, ever since Jed had 
gone off to war, Mrs. Benson had come 
out to meet Mr. Hartwell, the postman 
and a good natured, neighborly fellow. 
Sometimes it was only to chat — and Mrs. 
Benson loved to chat — but other times on 
waited-for and unforgetable days, he 
would bring a letter, a letter from her 
only son, for that was the only mail 
which came to the Benson house. She 
would rock in the sun contentedly while 
Mr. Hartwell read to her slowly so that 
she might hear every word of the excit- 
ing episodes Jed recorded. When there 
was no letter the postman had to stay an 
unusually long time and joke with her 
and listen while she recalled the times 
when he would come running in from a 
dangerous Indian massacre and tease her 
into giving him some cookies with cher- 
ries in the center and when tired and 
happy he w*ould fall to sleep over his 
arithmetic book. 

“Anyway, he might be wTiting me 
now,” she would say. “And I can think of 



him as doing it. I do 
hope he’s not biting his 
lead like he used to do.” 
Then she would smile 
and shake her head and 
rock back and forth un- 
consciously, her 
thoughts far away 
across the ocean. 

But this was one of 
her good days. She had 
received three orders 
for cakes. That meant 
she would have just 
that much more toward 
the new bed she was 
buying for Jed. True, his would have 
“done,” as beds go, but it had a way of 
dropping its slats every time he sat on 
the edge to put his shoes on, and, al- 
though he was too proud to admit it as a 
boy and had told his mother he wanted to 
sleep on the floor and get strong, it must 
have been very uncomfortable. When he 
came home, she thought, he w T ould surely 
be tired. She would have a bed fit for a 
king for him, but still she would tuck him 
in as she used to do. 

“Go ahead and read it, Mr. Hartwell, 
she said. “I’m ready.” 

“Dear Mamma,” the letter started. 
Guess you wonder what has happened to 
me since I wrote last. Well, it’s too much 
to write in one letter. You’d think they 
were having another riot like the one six 
years ago if I described what all I saw 
around me. I’m well. I haven’t got a cold, 
so don’t worry about me. The worse thing 
about this w r ar is the bread. Gee, I’d sure 
love one of your good old loafs of salt- 
risen, and don’t forget how to make that 
pound cake ’cause when I come home 1 11 
be so hungry I could eat a bakery full. 
And when I come I’m going to bring a 
raft of German helmets. Lovingly, Jed.” 

“That’s a shorter one than usual,” she 
remarked when he had finished. Mrs 
Benson thought they were all too short, 
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but this one seemed unforgivably so. 
“Funny,” she continued, “that he should 
talk about pound cake when angel food 
was always his favorite. Poor boy, he’s 
been away so long I guess he’s forgotten 
what his favorite was.” She turned away 
and wiped a tear that was rolling down 
her cheek away with the corner of her 
apron. 

She didn’t notice that Mr. Hartwell’s 
hand trembled as he held the letter to- 
ward her, but she took it and tucked it 
into her pocket where she could touch it 
every now and then and feel almost con- 
scious of her son’s presence. 

“Guess I better get back to my cakes,” 
she said when she saw that Mr. Hartwell 
was about to leave.” If that batter stands 
too long it won’t be good, and it’s for 
Jimmy Cobb’s birthday. You know him?” 

“Sure, the one that lives in the big 
stucco house. Why, I have a package for 
him this morning. Guess if it’s his birth- 
day he’ll be looking for it, so I better 
hurry myself.” 

As he hurried down the walk he felt 
the crisp fold of a letter, the letter he 
should have given Mrs. Benson instead 
of the one she was cherishing now. He 
had noticed the letter because she so sel- 
dom received any except from her son. 
He had read in the upper left hand cor- 
ner: If not delivered in five days return 
to, 

United States War Dept., 

Box 1259, 

Washington, D. C. 

He thought he knew what that meant 
and after he opened it and read it he 
knew that Jedson Benson had died in ac- 
tion July 21. 

He could see Mrs. Benson as she 
would have received the news if he had 
read it to her. He could see all of the 
light go out of her life as it died from 
her eyes. For a while she would sit there 
staring blankly ahead, stunned, and then 
she would say with a dry voice that she 
must get back to her cakes. He could see 
her waver as she would disappear 
through the door and into the dark, 
empty, hopeless house. 

Since she could live on the small sum 


which came monthly since her husband’s 
death, there would be no necessity to 
bake cakes any more. There would be no 
soft bed for Jed in mind while she worked 
late to get the last layer iced; there 
would be no far-off day to which she 
could look forward when she would see 
Jed stride up the walk and take her in 
his strong arms. There would be nothing 
for the little woman to live for. It would 
have been murder, he felt, to carry her 
the news that would mean for her a slow, 
painful death. 

He had felt justified when he tried to 
imitate the boyish letters he had read to 
her so often, but, now, after seeing her 
great joy and relief at having received 
word from her son, he felt like the lowest 
murderer. 

Jimmy Cobb came running across the 
lawn. “Didn’t I get anything, Mr. Hart- 
well?” he begged. But the postman had 
already rung the door bell and left the 
package at the mat without once noticing 
the child. 

“You know I’m eight today, Mr. Hart- 
well, I’m eight years old,” he called as he 
ran in front of him. “Daddy says when I 
get a little older I can go off and be a 
soldier.” 

“Be a soldier?” Mr. Hartwell repeated 
seeming to look right through the boy at 
something ahead. “A soldier? That would 
be fine. Yes, that would be very fine.” 

The next day it was with dread that he 
approached Mrs. Benson’s grey house. 
Perhaps she wouldn’t be waiting for him 
today since he had brought her a letter 
yesterday, for she wouldn’t be expecting 
another one so soon. But, no. There she 
was. He could see the white of her apron 
stand out against the dullness of the 
wood. Then he could distinguish her 
clearly. She was holding something. 

Oh, Mr. Hartley,” she said. “I was 
afraid I had missed you. You know those 
cakes I made yesterday? Well, I made 
two little extra pans for you. I used to do 
it for Jed, so I got down his little molds 
and made them for you.” 

She handed him the cakes wrapped in 
a snowy napkin. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Benson. I was just 
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thinking yesterday how good they smelt,” 
he replied gratefully. 

“That’s for bringing me a letter from 
Jed. Now if you bring me another one, 
you’ll get some more.” 

“Gee, Mrs. Benson, but you’re good to 
me,” he said as he removed his letters 
from his bag and placed in their stead 
the soft bundle. 

“Well, it’s ’cause you seem to always 
understand how I feel about Jed. You 
kind of take his place in a way — ” 

“I — well — that’s fine — and I thank you 
for the cakes, and I’ll bring you another 
letter soon.” 

And there were other letters. He la- 
bored over them in his low ceilinged little 
room until he thought they were enough 
like the real ones. Each time he prom- 
ised himself that it would be the last one, 
that the very next time he would tell her 
that there would be no more letters, and 
it would all be ended. But still he kept 
writing them and still she kept saving 
them in a box on the cabinet where she 
could take them out and look at them 
over and over. 

One April morning as he walked along 
his regular circuit he practiced what he 
had planned the night before to say. He 
said to himself as he walked, “Mrs. Ben- 
son there is no letter today. There will be 
no more letters. Your son died in action 
fighting for his country.” Each time he 
said it, it seemed harder and colder and 


more difficult to say, but he couldn't 
think of that. 

She was not waiting for him on the 
porch. He walked up the steps and to the 
door. He was about to knock when he 
heard a man’s voice. 

“Gee, Maw, the same old girl. Gosh 
but I missed you all of this time. Sur- 
prised you, didn’t I? Coming home all 
sudden like. But you had the cake ready. 
Say now, you must’ve felt I was coming.” 

“Now, now,” she said, stammering un- 
der his teasing. “Of course I’ve been ex- 
pecting you all of these years, but I 
didn’t know you’d come today.” 

Mr. Hartley turned around and crept 
noiselessly down the steps. 

Jimmy Cobb came scampering toward 
him, so excited he could hardly get the 
words out of his mouth. 

“Mr. Hartwell, have you heard? Mrs. 
Benson’s Jed came back. I saw him. An’ 
Mr. Hartwell, he said they thought he 
was dead, but he wasn’t, he was in a 
German prison with Huns. He said I 
could see his things if I came over this 
afternoon. He has some helmets and he 
said I could have one.” Here the little 
fellow had to stop for breath. “But, Mr. 
Hartwell, he didn’t have but one hand. 
He said that’s why he came back. He 
couldn’t shoot guns. When I get a little 
older, my Daddy says, I can go to war 
and fight in his place.” 

“That’s a chap, that’s a chap,” the 
postman said as he gave him a letter to 
carry to his mother. 


BUTTERCUPS 

The moon is a golden string 
And the fairies dip low in the night, 
Splashing themselves in the warm star-dust 
And trailing their toes in the meadows, 
Leaving a golden wake! 

— JVinnifred Jones . 
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Delight in New Places 

— ELIZABETH WILDE 


F all charming philosophies of 
life, none gives more delight 
than that which looks ever for- 
ward to the joy that waits 
“around the corner”. Surprises 
may linger around familiar cor- 
ners and gain the sweetness of associa- 
tion. But there is no elation like the gay 
speculation attendant upon a journey to 
a new place. 

Over Bear Mountain, and the giant 
bridge across the Hudson, past historic 
Trenton, and into the City of Brotherly 
Love — past Frederickstown in Maryland, 
the Capitol city, and the grave of the un- 
known soldier, through the beauties of 
Virginia, over the mountains of North 
Carolina the road to Georgia stretched 
before us. The wanderlust burned in my 
heart, and my impatience swept ever 
ahead of the flying miles. The road map 
held forth a promise of romance and nov- 
elty. A night spent in the lovely Holly- 
hock Inn lived up to the promise of the 
road, in the southern hospitality that 
rested us. Would the home of Barbara 
Freitche be another glimpse of history 
alive, or a disappointing dot on the map? 
Whichever theory received the most sup- 
port, there was always the possibility 
that surprise and adventure waited down 
the winding road. What would Atlanta be 
like? It veiled itself in driving rain, and 
became forever associated with quiet, 
dreamless sleep after long hours of 
storm. And Wesleyan — what waited 
there, in the halls so historic to the 
Southern girls? What would they be like 



to me? All by myself, and feeling ridic- 
ulously small and timid, I climbed the 
steps of the old college, and walked along 
the corridors following the Y. W. C. A. 
signs, finding friendly smiles at every 
turn. And four years of corners stretched 
before me. The beauties of Rivoli were 
discovered after two years of exploring 
Macon and the dear old buildings of ten- 
der memory. Now I must say good-bye to 
Wesleyan, and all of life stretches its 
mysterious winding ways before me. 

The magic of far places invests the 
map of Georgia for me. I have known the 
triumph of the ascent of Mount Wash- 
ington, the romance of the chasms of 
Lost River, the sound of the cascade of 
the Flume. The Great Stone Face has 
cast its sunset benediction in the mirror- 
ing lake for me, and the memories of 
these moments are eternal. But I am 
deeply convinced that the brightest beau- 
ties are just around the corner. Villa 
Rica, Monticello, Waycross, Flowery 
Branch, Waverly Hall — the names of the 
Georgia towns hold tempting promises 
for me. All new, with possibilities of be- 
ing everything and anything from a rail- 
way flag station to the garden of Allah 
in the south! Life is always fascinating, 
in the midst of eternal newness, and how- 
ever dark the day, the promise of wind- 
ing roads is never exhausted. Life is a 
crusade to transform the novel into the 
dear and familiar, with always just 
enough new ahead to paint the days with 
the bright enchantment of illusions and 
allure. 
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“ If It Kills Me" 


‘’ALTER BRALEY 

jerked his desk 
chair up from the 
perilous depth that 
he had allowed it 
___ to slump into and 
wmried around to face his 
son. 

Of course, when the boy 
had first come into the of- 
fice and had said that he 
wanted to talk about . . . 

How was it he had said it? 

. . . Oh — “taking off, Dad, 
you know — I’m in love and 
all that”, he had rather re- 
gretted it. Philip had al- 
ways been a decent sort of a 
son . . . rather negative in his virtues as 
well as in his faults ... a bit too much 
like his mother to be wholly lovable . . . 
but highly respectful of him and his 
prestige . . . Why the boy had never even 
slightly tinged the Braley name with the 
irresponsible, but just the same highly 
regrettable, pranks of a rather decent- 
looking young man with a much too de- 
cent allowance ... At least he had been 
considerate, careful, until now . . . 

But he had to say something — he really 
couldn’t sit there silent as though he ap- 
proved of the whole affair. He tried to 
clear his voice, but an ironical desire to 
laugh twisted his throat and he spoke 
most strainedly. 

“Faith Stuart . . . My God, not her!” 
“But I love her, sir! I love her more 
than anything.” The boy leaned across 
the expanse of mirrowing desk between 
them. The mid-afternoon sunlight had 
broken through the clouds and dropped a 
halo of light into the office with its walls 
stretching endlessly - vacantly - above 
them. The boy stood out like a silhouette 
against the blackened walls in his white 
suit with the sunlight clustered about 
him. He stretched his hand out plead- 
ingly — across the desk — a sicken ingly ef- 


feminate gesture ... the fa- 
ther thought. 

“Please, Dad,” he begged 
again. “I love her, and it 
doesn’t matter what people 
say.” 

“My dear boy, I almost 
thought that when I was 
young, too. Believe me, Phil- 
ip, when I tell you that it 
matters. All that does mat- 
ter is your name . . . I’ve 
worked hard for our name.” 

“I know, Dad, and I ’pre- 
date it, but I can’t help it. 
I’ll find a job myself. We’ll 
leave here — run away. We 
could have done that first, 
you know, but I thought I’d be decent — 
and tell you.” 

“Of course.” 

“And, too, Dad, she can’t help it. She's 
not to blame. She’s too fine . . .” 

“Her personal qualifications do not en- 
ter into the discussion,” he almost 
snapped at the boy. “All that matters is 
that she hasn’t a father, she hasn’t a 
name . . . Faith! . . . Faith! . . . Faith! 

. . . My God, what a name — what a name 
for a girl like that!” And he laughed sob- 
bingly into the vacancy above. 

“A girl like that . . . you wouldn’t 
dare!” The boy had swung to his feet and 
he stood there facing him — his eyes va- 
cant with anger. 

“It’s not her fault, you hear — it’s her 
mother’s — no, it’s not hers . . . she’s not 
to blame either ...” For a few long sec- 
onds indecision romped across his face. 
He looked like a child — an absurd child 
with a heap of puzzle pieces before him 
which he couldn’t fit together. Walter 
wondered if this puzzle could ever be fit- 
ted together . . . this puzzle ... a hell of 
a puzzle it was . . . No one . . . not even 
God . . . could fit this one out . . . 

But the boy was saying something over 
and over — he must get his mind off puz- 
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zles and God ... he must listen . . . What 
was he saying? 

“It's the man’s fault, I tell you. It's 
the man’s fault. I’ll find out who he is if 
it kills me!” 

And the door banged behind him with 
such a noise that Walter looked blankly 
up, half-fearing to see broken the frosted 
glass door with “Walter P. Braley — At- 
torney-at-Law” printed across it. He re- 
membered the day he had first got the 
office and had the door painted . . . the 
day after he had married Louise . . . for 
her money . . . But here, he must get his 
mind back on things ... He couldn’t let 
it go on wandering off like that . . . 
what was he trying to think about before 
that . . . 

“Oh, Pll find out if it kills me. I’U find 
out — if it kills me.” If it killed him. Find 
out what? Suppose he did find out. But 
he couldn’t, could he? Nobody knew — that 
is, nobody but the mother — Judith — and 
she wouldn’t tell 

It all came back vividly now. His eyes 
were moist — unseeing — no, that’s not the 
word . . . they did see . . . they saw too 
far back. He laughed quiveringly. Buried 
memories didn’t really die . . . This one 
had not even rotted or cankered a bit . . . 
and, a resurrected thing was horrible to 
see . . . 

Judith was there — in the office — but no, 
it wasn’t the office . . . Where were they? 
Oh, there in the garden of her little 
house . . . the little white house ... he 
thought it was supposed to be brown and 
weather-worn now . . . but, no, it was 
white again and new, and there was the 
bright tin sign— “Judith Stuart — Music 
Lessons, Voice and Piano” glistening in 
the moonlight . . . Judith was so soft and 
slim ... in a whitish dress . . . long and 
ruffled ... so soft and slim and sweet . . . 
and tomorrow he was to marry Louise 
. . . He had to marry Louise, didn’t she 
see? What would people say? They had 
been engaged so long . . . Louise had so 
much money . . . and he needed money 
. . . Louise had so much social prestige 
. . . and he needed social prestige . . . 
But he didn’t love her . . . Please, Judith, 
he didn’t love her ... he never would . . . 


and it’d be gone ... all gone . . . this 
name of his . . . this prestige . . . this 
stiff pride of his . . . “stiff” . . . that was 
it ... he was stiff . . . too stiff to bend 
to meet it. He’d snap ... his mind might 
snap . . . his mind would snap . . . 

No, no . . .he must get that off his 
mind. His mind wouldn’t snap. Of course 
not, it wouldn’t snap . . . not his brilliant 
mind . . . and he laughed quaveringly, 
piteously. But ... he wasn’t laughing. 
What was the matter with him? Was he 
crying? 

Here, here ... he was not going to cry, 
and he pulled his head away from his 
Faith could have on a man’s soul ... his 
honor . . . his name! He remembered 
what a hold Judith had had on him . . . 
he’d almost weakened and given his name 
to Judith, but, praise God, no he couldn’t 
praise God, God didn’t care ... He didn’t 
want to praise Him . . . But no . . . His 
ambition — his pride — were too strong. 
But, Philip had no ambition ... he had 
no pride ... he just had love ... No am- 
bition ... no ambition ... a son of his 
with no ambition . . . Why he . . . look 
what he had done for his name . . . 

Walter Braley, the greatest defense 
lawyer in the section — the most outstand- 
ing legal figure of that state . . . Why, 
his name was already being mentioned 
for the next governor . . . 

But resurrected memories would laugh 
at ambition. Nothing would matter now 
And Judith cried a little and he almost 
decided he didn’t care what people 
thought . . . But, Judith had understood 
and smiled up at him . . . and it was all 
right again . . . 

But, “I’ll find out — if it kills me . . 
That’s what Philip had said . . . that’s 
what Philip had said, but he wouldn’t 
tell ... he was his son ... he couldn’t 
tell . . . but, yes! He would, too . . . 
Philip didn’t love him ... he was like his 
mother ... he hated him . . . hated him, 
his father ... Of course, he hated him 
... he would hate him when he found it 
out, too . . . And, too, Faith — Faith . . . 
when she found out . . . she would make 
him tell, for he loved Faith . . . and he 
remembered what hold a woman like 
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folded arms and dragged himself to the 
window. It was raining outside now. It 
was almost dark, and he'd soon have to 
go home . . home to Philip. For once he 
almost wished Louise weren't dead . . . 
she could stop Philip . . . She would, but 
he couldn't . . . and he had to . . . Nobody 
else would . . . Everybody else'd be glad 
. . . They’d laugh at him . . . Somebody 
was laughing hollowly at him now . . . 
He whirled around to the room again . . . 
Nobody was there . . . nobody ... He 
even looked in the next room . . . Why, 
he must be laughing himself . . . laugh- 
ing at himself . . . Was he going mad? 
No, no! Of course not. Not he. 

But, here he had to do something about 
it. He had to. Nobody else would. He'd 
make them. He'd have to. 

And he jerked the bottom drawer of 
his desk open. Where did he keep that 
revolver? Yes, there it was. It hadn't 
even been used. But there were two cart- 
ridges in it . . . two ! He could make two 
people help him. What did he mean? He 
sank shivering to his chair . . . There 
was nobody to help him . . . nobody who 
wanted to ... he was nobody now . . .It 
wouldn't be a sin to kill nobody . . . God 
wouldn't mind and then the puzzle would 
be fitted out. 

He jerked himself up from the chair. 
He thought he heard someone at the door, 
but no . . . No one was there . . . The 
frosty glass door with Walter P. Braley 


painted on it . . . Was he Walter P. Bra- 
ley? Oh, sure ... he was the greatest de- 
fense lawyer in the state, wasn't he? And 
they couldn't find out . . . No, he'd kill 
everybody who tried to find out . . . 

He heard the rain sweep with a sud- 
den fury against the window pane and he 
shivered. 

The door swung open . . . Philip . . . 
was there. He was breathless and eerie 
in the half-light . . . Was it really the 
boy ... or had something else come to 
hound him ... to try to drive him mad? 
It was speaking . . . 

44 Say, I’ve found . . 

A sharp crash splintered the silence. 
It was repeated . . . and the boy crumpled 
in a heap. Someone had shot him . . . 
who? And he looked at his hand ... A 
thin wisp of smoke stole out the mouth of 
a revolver and froze on the damp air . . . 
My God! He had killed him ... he had 
killed his boy . . . 

He ran to the figure and gathered it 
up. 44 Say, Dad," it whispered with its 
lips half closed, “Say, Dad, I found it — I 
found the job, and we're going . . . awa> 
..." But the head drooped helplessly. He 
tried to pick the body up, but it was 
heavy and lifeless . . . like a sack of meal 
. . . A strange jibber ing laughter echoed 
above him ... he tried to think who it 
could be . . . but he couldn't . . . and he 
knew he was forgetting . . . 


PREFERENCE 

I had so much rather 
Fold your white hands 
In death 

And kiss your frozen Ups 
Than bury your dead love 
For me 

In a shroud of broken vows! 
— Elizabeth Barnes. 
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Rejection 

— Elizabeth Barnes 


I brought you love’s flower — 

A thing of unfathomable loveliness , 

Tender 

Yet strong 

Because of divine inspiration. 

And , to you , 

Who had never loved f 

Its beauty was blinding 

And its fragrance over-powering — 

So, maddened 
By your weakness in 
Succumbing to its charms, 

Y ou tore apart the petals 
And, laughing silently, 

W atched them 

Flutter softly to the ground. 

Then with your foot 

You crushed the lovely fragments 

Of this flower, 

Whose fragrance 
Had awakened in you 
Those qualities 

Which you had sworn never to possess, 
And with one last look of contempt, 
Faintly tinged with touches of desire, 
You left them to mingle 
With the nothingness of the soil. 
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Choices 

— ELIZABETH WILDE 


IC, dear,” Theo 
burst into the li- 
brary of his fi- 
ancee’s home 
with a lack of 
deliberation not 
in keeping with lovers 
invited for tea back in 
1900. “Vic dear, father 
has disowned me. But you 
won’t, Victoria, — say you 
won’t — ” Theodore Chan- 
ning ran his fingers 
through his waving fair 
hair and looked at her 
with worlds of appeal in 
his light blue eyes. Vic- 
toria L a n d r e y stood 
amazed. The first rule of her life, di- 
rected in rigid paths by Aunt Anna, 
was: always be mistress of yourself, and 
you will be mistress of the situation ; al- 
so, scenes are unmannerly and extreme 
animation undesirable. So she summoned 
a quiet tone and remarked lightly, “Real- 
ly, Theo, you look like a combination of 
lion and lamb with your fierce mane and 
coaxing eyes. Sit down, and have tea. 
And, by the way, you’re late. Do you re- 
alize the seriousness of your offense, 
sir?” 

Theo threw himself into a deep leather 
chair, not in the least calmed by Vic’s 
matter-of-factness, and continued to 
rumple his hair into a still more lion-like 
disorder. He stared into the fire with the 
curious little sarcastic twist to his femi- 
ninely-beautiful mouth that meant that 
the world was daring to cross him. Vic- 
toria tranquilly poured his tea, her white 
fingers weaving in and out among the 
heavy old silver in an ornamental fash- 
ion that contributed its share to her feel- 
ing of well-being. The jewel on her left 
hand blotted out any possible disaster. 
Theo, stretched out before her fire, meant 
that the life-long dream of a home was 
safely realized — and Theo had promised 


her the tall brown house 
with the romantic little 
stained glass window in 
the chimney that she had 
set her heart upon. Theo 
couldn’t change that 
promise. Hence her beau- 
tiful serenity that re- 
mained undisturbed even 
when Theo swallowed his 
tea, absent-mindedly for- 
getting to wait for her to 
pour her own. He set the 
fragile cup down with a 
rattle that jarred Vic’s 
nerves. Theo was cer- 
tainly behaving oddly. 
The ardor with which he 
knelt on the leather foot-stool, clasping 
both of her hands tightly and gazing in- 
tently into her eyes was disconcerting. 
She felt her calm self-assurance rumpled, 
and a foreboding of danger to her dream- 
house stirred coldly at the back of her 
mind. 

“You know that I love you, Victoria — 
and that your approval means happiness 
itself to me. Be patient with me and love 
me.” 

Victoria drew back in her chair, the 
chill of suspense growing more tangible. 
He felt her withdrawal and blurted out 
his news impulsively, before she could 
grow any more maddeningly still in that 
dread stillness that placed him at more 
than arms’ length and then refused to see 
him. 

“It’s just that my portrait of you won 
the prize at the exhibition and a scholar- 
ship in Paris for me. I’ve left the bank 
for good. Vic, you can’t know how I hated 
the routine of it! And I’m sailing the 
first of the week for Paris. I shall really 
be an artist ! The world shall pay tribute 
to my beautiful you, in the great galler- 
ies of the world!” Elation swept him 
away. Then his voice dropped to a pained 
depth. “Father says painters are — messy 
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— and disgraceful, and he wants a man 
for his son, not a fool afraid of respon- 
sibilities, a dreamer that throws aside 
wealth for a childish whim. He says it is 
desertion, at best, if not madness — But 
it's my life, Vic — and I'm going away. 
Will you come, dear?” 

Vic sat stunned. That portrait of her 
that she had thought only a loverly ex- 
cuse for the long hours together in the 
big studio room— Paris? And Theo's fa- 
ther had disowned him — why it was mad- 
ness, indeed. More, she was involved in 
the madness, her dream was threatened. 

“Theo, I can't believe it. You an artist? 
And you have broken with your father? 
You foolish boy! But that can easily be 
fixed, when you abandon this idea. And I 
know that your father will fix it at the 
bank. As for Paris, why you know that I 
can never get ready in three days.” 

The little jest fell flat. Theo leaped to 
his feet, and towered above her. “What 
are you saying, Victoria? I shall not give 
it up. It is all of life to me — all but you 
and you will go with me. Five years in 
Paris, city of beauty — or maybe three, 
you, queen of the studio, while I paint 
like mad to lay the world at your feet! 
Paris, and you, dear — oh it will be won- 
derful. Tell me quickly, tell me that you 
will come?” With folded arms he stood 
back and waited for her answer. It would 
be his way, he was sure, Victoria was so 
entirely his, it could not be otherwise. 
But how slowly she seemed to understand 
and was it going to take her forever to 
end his waiting for her answer? The 
chill finger of a doubtful suspicion 
touched him, in his turn. 

Paris, to Victoria, was no city of 
beauty but a vast emporium whence her 
wedding dress should come. Aunt Anna 
had been pleased with her about the en- 
gagement. Aside from that, it was an un- 
known land, full of strange faces and 
gibbering tongues. Artists lead heathen 
lives, not quite proper even. The spirit 
of adventure had long ago died in Vic's 
heart. An orphan, brought up in a stately 
home by a repressed aunt and a pom- 
pous uncle, she had been completely dom- 
inated and subdued, although they, had 


been most generous always. But ever 
since her little-girl days, when she wore 
practical, though expensive dresses, in- 
stead of fairy ones, and could not play 
with the group of children whose clear 
voices called alluringly around the block 
at sunset, she had felt that her escape 
and reward would be a home of her own. 
It was her greatest, almost her only 
wish. And Theo's love had given it to 
her. His father also had been pleased 
with the match, and the house was to be 
a wedding present. Now, with Theo 
madly rushing away, disowned, there 
would be no house and no wedding. Her 
one chance to be for the moment an im- 
portant person. She was not entirely sel- 
fish and egotistical, but long repression 
demands an outlet, and the time of her 
wedding had been the only means to es- 
cape the mouselike insignificance required 
of her in return for food, shelter, and 
clothing, all of the best. She looked up at 
Theo, and her cold stillness relaxed into 
a tender appeal. Theo answered the 
change by kneeling beside her and smil- 
ing encouragingly. It was hard on a girl, 
asking her to decide so suddenly to leave 
everything she knew. 

“Theo, dear, have you forgotten the 
brown house with the window? Are you 
going away from — our home? I cannot 
give up the dream that has made us both 
so happy. Stay for the wedding, Theo, 
and let's spend our honeymoon there, in 
our house, and then I will wait for you to 
come back from Paris.” 

“But that house is father's gift, Vic, 
and I am no longer his son. I'm afraid 
that the house is an impossibility.” 

“No, no! Not impossible, Theo — I can't 
give it up.” 

Theo rose to his feet wearily. The 
strain was growing greater. 

“Vic, stop being childish about that 
house. There are other houses and plenty 
of time to build one to suit the queen of 
the garden afterwards. And you shall 
make a home of beauty in our studio. 
Come, Vic, let your heart answer for you. 
Don't you love me enough to trust me 
and come. away with me?” 

Victoria pushed him away and stood 
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up. She leaned against the mantle and 
pushed the hair back from her forehead 
dazedly. She couldn’t decide the rest of 
her life in a minute, and this stern insis- 
tence frightened her. Aunt Anna’s de- 
cided character had left her dutiful niece 
little ability for making choices inde- 
pendently. 

“Victoria, don’t you love me? I don’t 
want to frighten you, or be cross to my 
little girl, but it is so dreadfully impor- 
tant, and you are the only one who can 
help me now.” 

Did she love him? His love had meant 
to her all that she had missed in life. Her 
Aunt and Uncle had loved her in their 
stiff way, because aunts and uncles did 
love their orphan nieces whenever pos- 
sible. But Theo had loved her tenderly, 
gloriously, for herself, and she had 
turned to him gratefully with the first 
love of her life. But did she love him 
enough to make him her whole world? 
Was his love the only thing to her? She 
knew that Peter Dane, a tall, silent bro- 
ker, had spoken to Aunt about her, but 
just at that time she had accepted Theo. 
No, others would give her the home she 
wanted, the escape from iron rule. Theo 
seemed to be just another ruler, just 
then. She did love him, though, and she’d 
much rather it were Theo than Peter, 
whose silence reminded her of Uncle. 

“I love you, Theo — but if you love me 
you will not ask me to give up every- 


thing, and let you give up everything, 
just for a sudden impulse to be an artist. 
You must choose, not I. I cannot, will 
not, go to that heathen country and live. 
Do you love that picture of me better 
than the living me? Choose now, for this 
is wearing us both out. I will give you 
five minutes to choose between your fa- 
ther, your position, your wife and your 
home — and this strange exile you are im- 
posing on yourself. You shall not impose 
it on me.” 

Theo walked up and down the room. 
Victoria stood quietly by the fireplace, 
turning the ring on her finger. Through 
her tears, it shone larger and more beau- 
tiful than ever. It slipped easily over her 
knuckle and dropped into the palm of her 
right hand. 

Theo walked up to her, his face grim 
with the fierce struggle. “I love you, I 
shall see beauty through you, and your 
love will speak through my pictures. But 
I cannot not paint — it would be the end, 
to deny this voice in my heart. So, I must 
go alone.” He kissed her left hand gently, 
then the right. The ring slipped from her 
palm to his. He did not speak again, and 
Victoria remained quiet, a drooping fig- 
ure of misery, as he left the room. Then 
she went to the window to watch him 
leave. Peter was coming up the steps. 
Houses do not care who owns them, and 
Peter, whatever else he might be, had no 
suppressed artistic talents. She swiftly 
put her rumpled hair in order. 


SHADOW 

You came into my garden 
Silently 

To stand for a moment 
Silhouetted 

Against the fragile pattern 
Of the moonlight 
And then 
Silently 

You went away 
Leaving behind you 
A dim black shadow 
Across the path. 

— Moselle Burke . 
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On Sight-Seeing 

—ELIZABETH McMAHON 



N this machine age — this age of 
modern conveniences and labor 
saving devices — it seems as if 
some master mind would realize 
the prevalent need of comfort- 
able sight-seeing. Personally, I 
am neither an inventor nor a hypnotist 
myself; consequently, I can not hope to 
take advantage of my recognition of this 
need for, undoubtedly, the person who 
perfects the necessary changes must be a 
combination of both with the important 
addition of a lively sense of humor. 

This individual whom posterity would 
honor with possibly Lindbergian fame 
must be an inventor because his is the 
task of fashioning a new conveyance for 
sightseers. There are many vehicles now 
in use but none of them seem to answer 
all the necessary qualifications. For ex- 
ample, the so-called sight-seeing busses — 
or as they are more popularly dubbed by 
an experienced public, rubber-neck busses 
— are delightfully democratic, and the 
shrill-voiced guides are immensely enter- 
taining if one wishes to study the psy- 
chology of self-assertion or the ethics of 
falsification; but neither could be said to 
be exactly conducive to that feeling of 
awe which the birthplace of Keats or the 
favorite haunt of Shakespeare is sup- 
posed to inspire. Individual automobiles 
are better; but they are usually manipu- 
lated by mileage fiends who find it neces- 
sary to make up the time lost at the last 
cold drink stand by speeding by the 
grave of Poe at sixty miles per hour. 
Moreover they are a trifle unwieldy and 
incapable of approaching the object close 
enough for minute examination. Horses 
are too slow between places of interest 
and too inclined to prefer the grassy to 
the historical spot. Aeroplanes go too far 


above the place and are, as yet, a little 
too awe-inspiring themselves to allow the 
occupants to see any other sights. 

And so there must be a new convey- 
ance-one which will combine the speed 
of an aeroplane with the deliberation of 
a patient horse and the seating capacity 
of a rubberneck bus with the navigation 
possibilities of a grass-hopper. 

But when the inventor has completed 
this task he is not yet ready for the Hall 
of Fame; he must either be or become a 
hypnotist. The reason for this is obvious. 
No one wishes to go sight-seeing alone — 
except perhaps those rare mortals like 
Hazlitt — but no one wishes to have some 
one exclaim to the tune of a beautiful 
sunset behind the birthplace of his favor- 
ite poet, “Aw, this shoe hurts; let’s go.” 
Or on the other hand, one does not wish 
to have someone exclaim in superfluous 
terms over the grandeur of a scene which 
does not appeal in the slightest. Conse- 
quently, the inventor must use his hypnot- 
ic power to put the offending person asleep 
at the opportune moment. And since the 
inventor can not possibly accompany 
every copy of his creation he must trans- 
mit this miraculous power of hypnotism 
to the machine itself and provide some 
way to prevent accident when all the occu- 
pants decide to put some one else to sleep 
at the same time. 

And the last attribute, a lively sense of 
humor, is the most important. For when 
the machine is made, when his life has 
been devoted to its perfection, when he 
has spent his fortune manufacturing mil- 
lions of them to carry people on sight 
seeing trips — when all this has been 
done, he must be able to see humor in the 
fact that nobody wants to buy one after 
all. 
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Without Reprieve 

—SARAH ERWIN 


UNACCOMPANIED the choir 
sang 1 on through the hymn, each 
word losing volume until at the 
end of the line silence filled the 
whole church. For one awful 
moment Tom Wofford stood 
swaying in the aisle, and then he slid 
drunkenly into the seat. “On with the 
sh-how!” he called out in the astonished 
faces of those lining the pews. A wave 
of freezing silence, as loud in its disap- 
proval as a thunderstorm, swept over 
the church, and Molly Wofford at the 
piano felt it painfully. Until Tom had 
spoken, she had been wholly unconscious 
of the cause for the choir’s retard. Half- 
turning on the piano bench she had 
glanced about before rising to go to her 
seat. But the sound of Tom’s voice, thick 
and heavy, had dashed the reality of it 
all against her, and she sat bolt upright, 
pale and wide-eyed, gazing at the dis- 
reputable Tom. Her whole being seemed 
afire with shame, hurt love, and a fore- 
boding fear for her children. It was dis- 
couraging enough when Tom staggered 
like this into the back door of their home, 
but she had hoped that the whole town 
did not know how she spent many of her 
nights with him. She thought of the 
hopeless struggle she had made to keep 
Tom’s habit from the children, but, in 
spite of it, Dick and little Tom had seen 
him come in one night. And Molly knew 
then that soon little Edward would have 
to see him. 

With a gasp she turned her head to- 
ward the front pew where Edward had 
been sitting with the children’s choir. He 
had slipped off the seat and was moving 
slowly down the aisle toward his father, 
his little face full with a changing ex- 
pression of welcoming joy and question- 
ing bewilderment. Complete horror 
struck Molly. Swiftly she rose, and with 
bent head she half ran down the aisle, 
snatched up the child and, dodging his 


father’s lolling arm, hurried on out lean- 
ing far over the small Edward as if to 
protect him from some descending at- 
tack. After several sliding attempts to 
rise Tom got into the aisle and wan- 
dered after them half crying, “Let me 
touch him, Molly, please. I’ll be car’ful 
and not drop him. Come on, Molly — be a 
good sport!” 

With uplifted hand the minister sent 
forth a passionate prayer on the deep si- 
lence, and his thoughts were more for the 
undeserving than the deserving. 

In the back room of the low cottage on 
the deeply shaded lawn three doors below 
the church, Molly sat listless with eyes 
full of the anguish of defeated love riv- 
eted upon Tom’s despicable person. He 
slouched in the big rocker holding Ed- 
ward’s helpless figure close to his heavy, 
flushed face. The child’s sleepy lids were 
held wide by the fear of something of 
which he had no understanding. Molly 
had hurried home with the intentions of 
spending the night next door, but Tom 
following her in her preparations had 
locked the door and insisted that they 
stay with him. Though not truly afraid, 
Molly felt an overwhelming cloud of 
gloom settling deep on her. She had man- 
aged to put one of the tots to bed, but the 
drunken father had caught up Edward 
and begun an unintelligible story of bear- 
hunting. Afraid to even object Molly sat 
dumb with pain, watching his every 
move. The thought of what she might do 
if Tom should try to abuse little Edward 
came to her, but she dismissed it. She 
hoped she would die. 

“Mother,” whispered Dick who stood at 
her knee. “Mother,” insisted the boy very 
quietly, “Let’s cry, hear? If we cry to- 
gether tonight, why tomorrow we’ll feel 
lots better. If you don’t cry you’ll still 
keep on hurting inside, Mother. I know, 
because I’ve cried, and then you always 
feel sweet and good.” He placed a small 
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hand over his mother’s heart, and the 
warmth of it choked forth a trembling 
sigh. 

The deep ache of that moment had ne- 
ver left her, thought Molly six months 
later as she sat waiting in spite of her- 
self for the result of Tom’s trial. She 
could not fasten her thoughts on anything 
else, and yet the frayed lines of this often- 
repeated process could not reach a conclu- 
sion. It seemed to her that she had gone 
over their life together a million times 
from the day when, as Molly Sanford, 
the daughter of the college chaplain, she 
had first met him down to yesterday 
when she faced him in the crowded court 
room and heard him say to the whole 
house that he still loved her more than 
life itself. Tom had made love so gently, 
yet confidently, that she scarcely heard 
her father’s warning, “Watch yourselves, 
my dear. Tom is going to be first wher- 
ever he goes. He can be as spectacular a 
failure as he can be a wonderful success.” 

Molly’s first six years in Tom’s home, 
Chesterville, had left her wondering that 
one wife could have all the happiness 
that had come to her. Tom was so fine. 

He loved her, she knew. He was always 
toasting her before their friends and al- 
ways watching for a chance to help her 
in their home. And their new cottage held 
three lovely, calm-eyed, little sons. 

Then, one night Tom came home thick- 
tongued and irritable, from a “get-to- 
gether” which the Rotarians had given 
him after making him president of the 
club. At first, Molly and Tom had grap- 
pled with his taste for whiskey, but 
slowly as the habit placed firm hands 
upon him Tom began to evade any help 
from Molly. Tom who before accepting 
any case had always made the one condi- 
tion that his client tell him the truth, 
who had never told Molly an untruth 
since their meeting, found himself slip- 
ping sideways into inexcusable decep- 
tions. And that was only one of the 
weaknesses into which his appetite for 
drink flowed. To avoid the struggle be- 
tween his former self and the new, he 
turned to dope, and the two so wrecked 
him that his friends had to send him to 


a sanitarium. The first report of his con- 
dition, however, was encouraging, and 
Molly stayed on in Chesterville although 
tortured by the flood of pity that flowed 
about her. 

After seven months Tom came home. 

The illness in which he had left made him 
seem even finer than he was upon his re- 
turn. Everyone agreed that the eager re- 
ception with which he was taken back 
into the town life was wonderful. Molly 
did not understand how it had all hap- 
pened, but she just supposed that every- 
one was to have a degree of misfortune 
in the world, and theirs had been great to 
correspond with the greatness of the suc- 
cess they would now have. Her heart 
grew warm and happy again. 

And then one night in the midst of her 
joy Tom had come down from an excur- 
sion into the mountains for gathering 
evidence on a case and staggered drunk- 
enly into the church where she was play- 
ing. Her reason could not comprehend 
all that she suffered that night. But she 
had written her father and told him all 
her grief. 

For four days Tom stayed half drunk. 
While carousing in the pool room on the 
night of the fourth day, he discovered 
two very old boxes of a patent medicine 
in the attic. To start a lark the men drug 
these boxes into the pool room and put 
the swaying Tom on a table to auction 
off the drink. Tom’s thick puns and care- 
less expressions were producing a wild 
recklessness when Sheriff Jackson walked 
in and ordered him to stop. Feeling very 
confident in himself Tom objected stren- 
uously to any curbing of his action, and 
so he continued his sales line. Completely 
disgusted the sheriff turned to a friend 
and remarked that Molly was more than 
foolish to live with a man like that — “She 
was a fool.” 

Tom, already excited, grew almost 
crazed in drunken anger, and crying out, 
“I’ll kill you for that — I’ll kill you, kill 
you for it!” he seized a chair and struck 
the sheriff with such force that his neck 
was broken. 

Solitude when put upon a man with no 
means of throwing it off will produce a 
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greater convertion than any reforma- 
tory talk or criticism. Many weeks’ con- 
finement served this purpose for Tom, 
and visitors to his cell, again feeling the 
force of his personality, once more spoke 
of him as genius-minded. After learning 
that Sheriff Jackson would live, Tom de- 
cided that he would conduct his own 
case and defend himself, although he had 
a lawyer in name. 

And what a wave of public sympathy 
this act set in from the very first day of 
the trial! After the third day the audi- 
ence applauded when he arose to speak. 
His defense was the most brilliant and 
yet the most simple that had ever re- 
sounded within those walls. Favor leaned 
far to his side. Everyone understood 
when he told how he had been led into 
these horrible habits, how tortured were 
his thoughts when he realized his failure, 
and how completely this last incident, 
which he felt was a divine warning, had 
fortified him from the beastly habit of 
drink. He pointed out Molly and plead 
for the opportunity to give her happiness 
again and to guide his small sons from 
his own pitfall. 

As the trial was closing a special de- 
livery came to Judge White from his old 
friend, Reverend Sandford, with a re- 
quest that the letter enclosed be read in 
court before the end of Tom Wofford’s 
trial. Judge White opened it and read si- 
lently. Twice he cleared his throat deeply, 
and then in suppressed tones he began, 
“This letter from the defendant’s wife to 
her father on the night of April 11, four 
days before the defendant’s assault, is 
enough alone to convict any man. Truly, 
it is the most pitiful story a court ever 
heard of a glorious love given a man who 
humiliated that love, wounded it, crushed 
it, actually betrayed it! And then he asks 
for a chance to go back to it. A man must 
make love to a worth-while woman 
through more means than that of words. 
Are this man’s words and deeds consis- 
tent? 

“And more than that is painted here 
in this letter in bitter colors. It tells of a 
crime much greater than this for which 
the defendant is on trial. He took the 


mystical faith of a woman, entered into a 
holy union, accepted with her holy du- 
ties ; and then, too weak to resist the first 
temptation, he shamed her love and left 
the whole responsibility of raising three 
precious little sons upon her broken 
heart. He carouses like a fiend, and then 
when near disaster frightens his senses, 
he asks for a chance to make her happy 
and guide his sons. What a request from 
him! He promises to give up everything 
else for this opportunity. What means 
such a promise from him? 

“I do not know of a better shrine be- 
fore which a man may kneel or stand 
than that of childhood. I do not know of 
a holier place, a temple where one is 
more likely to come into closer touch with 
all that is infinitely good, where one may 
come nearer to seeing and feeling God 
than the home. From this shrine come 
trust, love, cheer — all the fine principles 
that guide each day. 

“Yet this man turns aside from the 
greatest good fortune in life — the aid of 
a true, fine woman in directing the grow- 
ing, earth-blessing men in this world of 
ours.” 

His voice ceased, and within the si- 
lence a tumult of emotions raged. After 
a few moments he spoke again, this time 
in a different tone. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“you have heard the charges of disor- 
derly conduct and attack with intent to 
kill. You have heard the circumstances 
which aroused this desire to kill. You 
have heard the evidence for state and for 
individual. Weigh this and decide accord- 
ingly.” 

Forty-five minutes later the decision 
was read out : “Twenty years without the 
right of reduction of the term for good 
conduct.” 

The judge sent for Molly, took her 
into his own study, and told her the re- 
sults of the trial. Later she sat in the 
back room of her cattage, half-stunned, 
trying to remember what Judge White 
had said to her. Something of herself, it 
was — oh, yes. He had told her that she 
would be “the vision Tom would treasure 
in the blackness of despair,” and that to 
her sons she should be “a living inspira- 
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tion from above.” He had told her to be 
brave and have no fear for her little 
sons, for God was watching over them. 
“Your sunbeams and your shadows, too, 
Molly, fall from a Pierced Hand. You 
can surely trust His wisdom, since you 
know His heart.” 

Yeri, of course she could. That was 
true. That was right. 


But, oh, what could she do to still the 
want for Tom ! He had sinned, she knew, 
but she wanted him none the less because 
of it; for “to the hungry soul every bit- 
ter thing is sweet.” There in the after- 
glow she prayed to God that her heart 
might not fail with longing for that 
which was forbidden. 


Tranquility 

By Elizabeth Ingram 


God , making this beautiful earth, 
Dipped His brushes in paint pots 
And let His colors run riot . 

Lilacs , mauves, scarlets , gold — 
Blues, orange, lemon hues — 
Letting the pigments blend in 
All imaginable tints and tones . 
Then he paused — 

All this beauty was maddening 
Something must be done — 

The fresh green of spring trees 
And grasses and the dark 
Tone of evergreens zvere sketched; 
Dark branches , old trunks 
Appeared that man might rest. 
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Indecision 


ANCY BREN- 
nen examined the 
tiny wrinkles in 
her forehead and 
realized that she 
was twenty-six. It 
was not a pleasant feeling. 

She had celebrated her 
succeeding birthdays with 
increasing disinterest and 
the exact enumeration of 
her years had not made 
much impression upon her until — 
today — she had realized with some- 
what of a mental jolt that she was 
approaching what small towns — 
even in this modern age — term 
spinsterhood. And Nancy Brennen 
with her dark prettiness and de- 
lightfully charming personality did not 
like the idea. 

Just what had caused this jolt Nancy 
would never have admitted even to her- 
self ; but deep in that inner consciousness 
which is often provokingly frank, she 
knew that the unfortunate wording of 
Dodd’s letter had turned the trick. She 
was twenty-six. That was not bad in 
itself; Nancy could not see why twenty- 
six was worse than any other age. But 
to be twenty-six and to feel thirty — to 
have no plans for the future — that was a 
different thing. 

The letter lay on the none too highly- 
polished desk in front of her — a fascinat- 
ing oblong; it was the only really white 
thing in the dingy office. “Not exactly 
dingy, either,” mused Nancy as she 
reached for the letter she had read three 
times before. “Not dingy — but just not 
homelike.” But then the inevitable hu- 
mor of the situation struck a responsive 
strain as she mentally visualized the fool- 
ishness of wanting homeliness in an of- 
fice, the ludicrous misfit of ruffled white 
curtains and fluffy pillows in this man’s 
world of strictly business. But that was 
what she wanted even in an office — ruffled 


curtains, dainty pillows. 

The letter was as whim- 
sical as Dodds himself. 
Nancy ran a hurried eye 
down the closely written 
pages. It was certainly not 
a typical letter of propo- 
sal. “You’re probably a lit- 
tle tired of refusing to 
marry me. I’ve asked you 
so often. The first time out 
in your grandmother’s big 
swing in the orchard — do you re- 
member? I was very nervous. I’m 
even nervous now in spite of all the 
practice I’ve had. You see, I do 
love you. I can’t get melodramatic 
and vow I’ll never ask you again 
(for I probably shall) or threaten 
to kill myself if you refuse (I tried that 
once and you laughed). But, both of us 
are well past our early twenties now.” It 
was here that Nancy had whipped out 
her compact to examine her wrinkles and 
realize that she was twenty-six. 

Nancy silently regarded the flaming 
advertising calendar above her desk. 
“Nice mess I’ve made of my life, I have. 
And I’d always thought I could take care 
of myself so beautifully.” 

But there was something which rose in 
rebellion within Nancy and demanded her 
attention. “But it hasn’t been entirely 
your fault” Had it? Nan wondered. No, it 
hadn’t. The totality of Nancy’s vehement 
nature rose to plead her cause. It was 
the natural outcome of the circumstan- 
ces. She couldn’t help falling in love with 
Tom. There is nothing else to be expected 
when a beautiful girl of high-school age 
is in the constant company of an attrac- 
tive man less than ten years older— even 
if the man does happen to be her only 
sister’s husband! 

Tom had wanted to go everywhere he 
and Beryl had gone before they were 
married, and Tom with his careless in- 
souciance and indifferent charm was es- 
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s'entially and primarily a social being. 
To go alone was no fun at all, and Beryl 
couldn’t go while the children were so 
young. Nancy with her quaint wistful- 
ness and whimsical humorousness was 
good company, and Nancy and Beryl 
were strikingly alike. 

“It's so thoughtful of you to take Nan 
with you, Tom,” Mrs. Brennen often said. 
“It keeps her from running around with 
all these highschool jackanapes and I 
really believe she had rather go with you 
than with any of them.” And Mrs. Bren- 
nen smiled self-complacently as she se- 
cretly congratulated herself on her 
knowledge of youth. 

The fools — couldn’t they see? But of 
course not. Tom to them was only Nan- 
cy’s brother, in love with his wife and 
kind to the kid sister — and thank God! 
they thought so still. Thank God? No, it 
would have been better if they had real- 
ized long ago — before they insisted on her 
becoming Tom’s stenographer. Nancy, 
with a sort of Puritan regard for what 
she knew was right, had fought against 
it bitterly — fiercely — to the bewilderment 
of all the family whose only thought was 
keeping Nan at home. 

“It’s the very thing for you, dear. You 
can’t go to college and Tom had always 
said he wanted you when he finished high 
school. You can’t disappoint him now — 
and you know you adore him.” 

Nan couldn’t shriek, “Yes, that’s it! I 
do adore him. To you he’s my sister’s 
husband — to me the man I love!” No, she 
couldn’t shriek that to her family; there 
was not a one who would have under- 
stood. If only her father had been alive 
. . . perhaps she could have told him . . . 
In the pictures his eyes looked so kind. 

So Nancy had gone into the office salv- 
ing her conscience as best she could with 
the belief that no one need ever know. 
She would just go on loving Tom until 
she was old enough to leave home; then 
she would leave and no one would ever 
know. It couldn’t be any harm. Tom was 
in love with Beryl. 

But it was here, Nancy realized later, 
that she made her mistake. Tom was in 
love with Beryl — assuredly — but Beryl 


was busy with other things now and the 
children demanded all her time. Nancy 
was there with him all day, adoring him, 
a Nancy who was strangely like the 
Beryl with whom he had fallen in love. 
And Tom was human. 

Yes, she had made a beautiful mess of 
her life. For eight years now she had 
carried on her little deception — at first 
alone, later with Tom’s help. Just when 
she fully realized that Tom loved her in 
return, that she awakened in him feel- 
ings and emotions Beryl could never stir, 
Nancy did not know. There had been no 
startling revelation, no spectacular awak- 
ening, no melodramatic scene. She did 
not know how it had happened nor when; 
she only knew it was true just as she 
knew that it all — beautiful as it was — 
was a helpless, hopeless attachment. 
With every fiber of her young being she 
yearned for a home, for children. She 
knew that none of her life mattered ex- 
cept the hours spent with Tom at the of- 
fice pouring over ledgers, correcting ac- 
counts, writing letters — they were always 
strictly businesslike — and those glorious 
afternoons when she and Tom left the 
office and went to baseball games or to a 
swimming pool as they had done when 
Nancy was in high school. 

But those times were becoming more 
and more rare. For Beryl had begun to 
claim her right as Tom’s wife and it was 
she — now — who accompanied him. The 
children were old enough to be left at the 
office with Nancy; and it was she who 
tended to them on these hot August af- 
ternoons when little Nan — her namesake 
— was fretful with the heat and Nancy’s 
own lips lost their humorous twist and 
her eyes some of their brightness. 

Perhaps it was the heat of the after- 
noon, perhaps it was the realization that 
she would spend it alone, perhaps it was 
the strain of her own pent up emotions 
that accounted for the dry sobs that 
shook Nancy’s slight frame as she tried 
in vain to be relieved by tears. But she 
couldn’t cry; the tears just wouldn’t 
come. And she was tired. 

With her elbows on the desk she tried 
to cool her feverish forehead with her 
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hands; her eyes burned a little and she 
wondered vaguely if she were not going 
to be very ill. Somehow she wished she 
were. It would be nice to be too ill to 
think — too ill to be conscious of anything 
save the comfort of a cool sheet against 
her cheek. 

There was a quick step outside the 
door and Nancy started suddenly and in- 
stinctively straightened her hair. Her 
hand shook a little as she ran a sheet of 
paper in the typewriter before her and 
started typing vigorously as the door 
opened. 

“Hello,” Tom always drawled his 
words a little. “You are working hard for 
a hot afternoon — I must be a hard boss !” 

“You are. Don’t you see this pale and 
wan look in my lifeless eyes? You should 
inquire into my history — perhaps I’m 
supporting a family of six on the wages 
you give me; or maybe I’m a genius 
working on my masterpiece all night.” 
Somehow you couldn’t be serious around 
Tom. That was half his charm — that in- 
definable quality in him that simply de- 
manded small talk. 

“You do look tired, Nan. Why don’t you 
take your vacation this week?” 

“Me tired?” Nan was sure she couldn’t 
stand it much longer. He mustn’t see how 
she felt. “Me tired?” She repeated the 
question because she could think of noth- 
ing else to say. Something had broken 
through that queer choking reserve and 
she felt suddenly that she was going to 
cry. But she didn’t want to — not now. 
She had never cried at the office. 

Suddenly she saw the letter — she must 
say something. 

“Here, Tom, read this.” She held the 
letter out to him. “It’s from Dodds Tre- 
main — You remember him, don’t you?” 
“Sure — but why — ” 

Nancy did not answer. She walked over 
to the window and tried to fight back her 
tears. Why had she shown Tom that let- 
ter? She hadn’t meant to at all. The office 
clock ticked monotonously. Nan called 
herself a fool until the desire to cry be- 
came less vehement. The silence was a 
long one. Tom finished the letter, re-read 
it, and returned it to the envelope. Still 


he said nothing — merely looked hard at 
the address as if it were in a strange lan- 
guage which baffled him. 

Finally — “You are going to marry 
him, Nancy?” Tom’s voice was deliberate 
— steadily cool — but his eyes were still 
on the envelope. 

Nancy turned suddenly. She had not 
expected this, and there was something in 
Tom’s voice which alarmed her. 

She tried to make her voice trivial — 
she must avoid a scene. “Oh, I don’t 
know. He has a new car and a nice fa- 
ther. Would you advise me to?” 

“Yes.” Tom was facing her squarely 
now — looking hard at her. 

“You mean . . . ?” 

“Dodds is a fine fellow — a clean decent 
sort of a chap. He has plenty of money, 
plenty of friends and you like him, don’t 
you?” Tom’s tone was strictly imper- 
sonal, and his face was mask-like. 

“Tom!” 

The man’s face relaxed suddenly and 
he made a quick movement toward her. 

“No! Stay there.” She motioned him 
back with finality. Nan was master of 
herself and of the situation, but she was 
bewildered — astonished. 

“I mean, Nan, — oh hang it all, I can’t 
tell you what I do mean. You know what 
you mean to me — I won’t stop now — you 
know I would probably have to tie myself 
to the piano to keep myself from killing 
any man you told me you were going to 
marry. But don’t you see, I can’t see you 
go on here when I can give you nothing — 
can never hope to give you anything.” 

“Don’t, Tom. It won’t ...” 

“I know — but you must see. You 
weren’t cut out for this sort of thing. 
You were made for a home, children, a 
good husband. Do you think it will be 
easy for me — here — at the office, alone. 
But for God’s sake, Nancy, write him be- 
fore I lose my courage and — Go on and 
write him — I say — ” 

Tom slammed the door behind him as 
he went out but Nancy did not hear. She 
felt dull and dead as a paralyzed thing 
as she dropped into the chair and buried 
her head in her arms. She must think — 
think about what Tom had said. He was 
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right, she supposed. But her mind 
wouldn't fasten on ideas — she would wait 
until later to think — when her mind was 
cleared — But why wait to think — There 
was only one thing to do. She must 
marry Dodds. Well, why not? He was all 
right and after all nothing mattered very 
much now . . . Nothing would ever mat- 
ter very much again . . . She would marry 
him soon . . . almost immediately . . . 
And perhaps some day she would get over 
this dreadful numbness . . . 

How long she sat there motionless 
Nancy had no idea. It must have been 
hours, for she felt that she had never 
been anywhere else. Finally she roused 
herself, opened the drawer to her desk 
and took out her stationery box. Oh well, 
Dodds was charming and whimsical and 
entertaining . . . 

The note she wrote was short — telling 
him to come. She even smiled a little as 
she thought of his surprise — he would 
hardly know what to think. 

The note lay on the desk, the stamp a 
bright flash of color above Nancy's queer 
angular handwriting, when Tom walked 
into the office. 

“I am taking your advice, Tom." Nan's 
own voice seemed far away to herself. “I 
guess you are right. Perhaps some day 
we may even be able to laugh at our- 
selves — say ten years from now, when 
I'm a staid old married lady and you are 
bald on the top of your head." 

Tom was strangely pale. He seemed to 
realize and appreciate Nancy's desire to 
avoid a scene, and he was trying to res- 
pect her wishes. But it was hard to see 
her go. "I feel somehow as if this were 


good-bye forever, Nancy — God knows I'll 
die in this office alone — without you." 

The door opened suddenly and Beryl 
and two children entered. She greeted 
them casually. “Hullo — you two look so- 
ber as judges. This weather seems to 
have everybody’s nerves on the edge. I 
brought the children down again, Nancy. 
You're a dear not to mind." 

Tom recovered first. “Where are you 
going, Beryl?" 

“You're coming, too. We are going out 
to get some of that gorgeous fern out in 
Clemens woods." 

Nancy winced at the tone of possession 
in Beryl's voice, then stiffened as she 
wondered vaguely if Tom could read her 
thought. 

“You are sure you don't mind the kids, 
Nan?" 

Beryl, expecting only the usual con- 
sent, sensed nothing of the situation. But 
Nancy was conscious of Tom's eyes upon 
her; she knew she should tell Beryl — tell 
her that she was giving up her job — that 
she was going to marry. 

Tom divined her indecision. “Weren't 
you planning something else, Nancy? 
Don't you want the afternoon off? Will it 
be convenient for the children ..." 

Nancy did not lift her head — she could 
not meet his eyes. In her hand was the 
note she had written. “It is perfectly 
convenient," she said. “When you come 
back, Tom, I shall be waiting — here — in 
the office." 

And the fragments of the note she was 
tearing fell slowly to the floor at Tom's 
feet as he held the door for Beryl — then 
followed her out himself. 
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A Long Short Journey 

—MILDRED BARBER 


VOYAGE around the world in 
McClellan’s tracks, a visit to the 
shrines of majestic Rome, a free 
ticket to see the seven wonders 
of the world at one glance, — 
none of these in our childhood 
days could equal the fascination result- 
ing from a simple outing in the country 
sides, perhaps only a few miles from 
the city limits. Some of the most vivid 
memories lingering from childhood center 
around the old-fashioned school picnics, 
when we were carried into a new world 
of fancies and dreams. 

My class in school reveled in these 
joyful excursions every month, as soon as 
our teacher had recuperated from the 
worry of our preceding journey. All the 
time in between these trips we spent in 
planning where we should go and what 
food to take the next time, although in 
the end we were always seen at the same 
place, the Yacht Club, eating the same 
type of food as before. Yet for us half 
the fun of the picnic consisted in our 
planning scrupulously for it. 

At ten o’clock, the classic time, all of 
us youngsters assembled at the desig- 
nated street corner. We sat there on the 
curbing with enormous lunch boxes in 
our laps, and with a handkerchief knot- 
ted in one comer to contain the carfare, 
awaiting the arrival of the rumbling 
street car, which was seen many times 
before it actually came into sight. A 
scramble into it was followed by a 
scrambling for the choice seats — the seats 
by the window. What fun it was to plant 
your arm on the sill and to stick your 
nose outside the yellow bars! After the 
conductor tinkled up the fares in the reg- 
ister box, the car started off slowly; but 
no matter how slowly, we were on our 
way to — which mattered still less. 

Outside the city limit, we raced with 
the flapping birds and the clouds above. 
The peculiar roar of the wheels and the 


siren-like bell, which the conductor rang 
far too seldom, produced the proper at- 
mosphere for this enchanting excursion. 
Trees that waved farewell were left be- 
hind, huts with scantily clad pickaninnies 
crowded upon the door steps, faded into 
the background; everything was behind 
After a glorious stretch following a 
winding stream, the Club came into sight. 
Off the car we scrambled again, with the 
lunch boxes carefully tucked under our 
arms. It was usually agreed that we visit 
the nearby zoo before we ate our lunch. 
Once while we were watching the various 
animals, I felt an uncanny tugging at the 
precious bag of bananas under my arm, 
my portion of the community meal. When 
I turned around, I noticed the bottom of 
my bag completely torn out, and some 
monkeys in the cage, right by me, exult- 
antly devouring my bananas. I burst out 
in tears, but, despite my wails of protest, 
the monkeys continued their nonchalant 
eating, even to the peelings. 

Soon the picnic lunch, spread out upon 
the grass, vanished, and the remainder 
of the day was lazily spent in telling 
weird tales or wading in the muddy 
stream. Late that afternoon, the street 
car picked up a different bunch of girls 
on its journey back to town, maybe with 
the same names as those it bore out be- 
fore — but tired to the point of exhaus- 
tion, dirty — but happy. Even the Yankee 
tourists in the automobiles, whizzing by 
from Florida, with dusty New York tags, 
could not have boasted of having a more 
delightful trip than we children had just 
had. Yet, we felt as if we had been on 
just as long and important a voyage as 
Columbus, when he did his exploring. Ev- 
ery block at which the car stopped, 
marked the crossing of another continent, 
and every little creek that we rode over 
meant another ocean behind us, in spite 
of the fact that we had gone only eight 
miles out! 
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Friends 

— MARJORIE ROYAL 


E 0 R G E 
Bennett 
stared unbe- 
lievingly at 
the note be- 
fore him. He 
fingered it slowly and 
turned it over again 
and again while its 
meaning seeped into 
his mind. He stod mo- 
tionless a moment, 
then sank heavily to 
the bed. So she had 
left him — his Vivian 
whom he loved so 
dearly and who he 
had thought loved 
him. Gone away with 
another man because, 
as she said, he did not give her the kind 
of love that she wanted ! “If you love me 
as you have always said you do, leave us 
alone.” After remaining on the bed for 
several hours, George Bennett had made 
up his mind, so numbed by the revelation 
of that note. He would go away because 
he could not stay, knowing that some- 
where in the city his beautiful wife lived 
with another man. He would go away for 
he did love her and always would, fiercely 
and tenderly. He would leave them to 
their happiness. 

The next day found Bennett in a min- 
ing camp far up in the mountains that 
hovered around the city. The superinten- 
dent to whom he was directed was gruff 
but kindly. He looked over the man be- 
fore him, noted his powerful build, broad 
forehead, and intelligent eyes. He gave 
the man a job, knowing that he would be 
promoted before long. 

For two months Bennett worked stren- 
uously all day and at night was too tired 
to think. Thus he was able to forget 
about his wife. When his mind turned in 
that direction he would work all the 
harder. His labor and unusual efficiency 


did not go unnoticed. 
He was promoted to 
foremanship and in a 
few more months to 
the position of super- 
intendent. 

Four years from the 
time that George Ben- 
nett went up into the 
mountains he was 
manager of the entire 
mining force. The 
evening of the day he 
received his appoint- 
ment he stood on a 
cliff overlooking the 
valley. From his posi- 
tion he could view the 
city below. He could 
see the spire of the 
little church which he and his wife had 
attended together during the short years 
of their married life. He remembered her 
face and the eyes that had lied to him. 
He remembered her as she had looked 
that last morning when he had left to go 
to work — so sweet and pretty. She had 
turned her face up for his farewell kiss. 
To think that at the time she had known 
she was seeing him for the last time. She 
had left him without even saying good- 
bye. His thoughts turned to the man with 
whom she had gone away. Who was he 
who had dared invade the sanctity of 
their married life and who had taken her 
away to live with him in dishonor? Who 
was he who was brazen enough to stay in 
the city with another man’s wife? He 
should have known all along that she was 
unworthy of the honorable love he had 
lavished upon her. Turning from the cliff, 
George Bennett dragged himself wearily 
back to the shack in which he lived. 
There alone he faced the long night and 
his thoughts. 

As the days passed Bennett became 
more and more the victim of his medita- 
tions. He could no longer lose himself in 
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physical exertion. And at night he was 
not too exhausted to think. Night and 
day he brooded over that injustice done 
him so long ago. During the long, still, 
dark hours he would give up all attempts 
at sleep, and, getting up, he would go out 
to sit on the cliff. He would stare down 
at the sleeping city where he knew at 
that moment was the man who had taken 
his wife away from him. Night after 
night passed thus. In the pale light of 
the dawn, he would go back to the camp. 
The discharge of his duties became 
purely mechanical. The weeks turned into 
months and the months into a year. The 
picture of his wife faded and in its place 
grew up a deadly hatred for the man. 
The fierce hatred turned into an over- 
powering thirst for blood — the desire to 
kill. This desire became the motivating 
power of his life. As he moved through 
the day, performing the routine duties, 
he saw the things and people about him 
only through a red haze. But greater 
than the desire to kill was the fear that 
he would kill, the dread of becoming one 
of those loathsome, hunted things — a 
murderer. He recognized his desire as a 
low animal weakness which he must over- 
come. So George Bennett never went 
down into the city, never even left the 
mining camp. On the weekly holiday 
when all the mine-workers went down into 
the city to celebrate and spend their 
earnings he remained in the tiny shack 
brooding, brooding. 

But a very fortunate thing happened 
for Bennett. There came one day to the 
camp a young man — James Lyons. He 
was sent with recommendations from the 
headquarters down in the city. Since the 
camp was overcrowded he went to live 
in the shack with Bennett. And in the 
latter’s life there dawned a new interest. 
Lyons was of a sunny nature. He took a 
keen joy in living and his happiness was 
contagious. His broad smile and glad 
laugh brought Bennett from his leth- 
argy. Friendship sprang up between the 
pair. And such a pair — the happy young 
man and the moody one. Bennett forgot 
his hatred. The poisoned mind was made 
normal again, and life seemed worth 


while. Sitting together by the little stove 
in their shack, they would discuss the 
possibilities of the mining camp, invent 
projects, and relate amusing incidents of 
their lives. Or, standing together on the 
cliff, Lyons would speak in glowing terms 
of the little girl down there in the city 
who was waiting for him. “That’s the 
only thing in my life that is as great as 
our friendship, Bennett,” he would say, 
his voice softening. And silently, they 
would clasp hands. Bennett knew that 
there was nothing as great in his life as 
their friendship. They roamed the moun- 
tain side together like two children. At 
night there came deep, refreshing sleep! 

On the weekly holiday Lyons went 
down into the city to see his girl, his eyes 
shining with expectation. Over and over 
he urged his friend to accompany him 
“You will meet her, Bennett. You two 
would get along capital,” he said. But 
Bennett steadfastly refused. At such 
times there came into his eyes a cold, 
hard light. Lyons began to notice it and 
he wondered. There must be something 
he had not told him. Perhaps if he knew 
he could help him but at such times Ben- 
nett looked so unapproachable. Puzzled 
and unhappy he finally ceased to invite 
him. 

Bennett still feared that old passion. 
He was afraid that if he were reminded 
of it incessantly, it would again obsess 
him. He resented Lyons’ mentioning it 
But, of course he did not know, he told 
himself. He also feared these days alone 
and always greeted Lyons on his return 
with warmth and affection. The friend- 
ship grew. The mine workers saw the 
wonderful effect it had on Bennett and 
whispered among themselves about the 
opportuneness of Lyons’ coming. 

One day Bennett was forced to go to 
bed. A strange illness had seized him. 
His body was racked with pain. The 
camp doctor was called and he gave to 
Bennett various remedies but to no avail. 
His condition grew steadily worse. Ly- 
ons hovered helplessly around. He was 
terrified, terrified lest Bennett should be 
taken just when their friendship had 
come to mean so much to him. Finally 
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the doctor declared that the case was be- 
yond him and that the patient would have 
to be taken down to the city where a 
specialist might be consulted. To the 
great surprise of the doctor and the con- 
sternation of Lyons, Bennett refused to 
go. He gave no reason for his refusal. 
The doctor impressed upon him the nec- 
essity of his going, saying that otherwise 
his chances of life were few. But still he 
remained obstinate. 

The next day Bennett listened to his 
friend’s pleadings. “For God’s sake and 
mine, Bennett, go. You are my friend and 
I want you to live.” At last, Bennett 
yielded. 

On reaching the city Lyons took his 
friend to a famous specialist, saw his 
pain eased, installed him in a hospital 
bed and departed, happier than he had 
been in weeks. His eyes were shining with 
expectation. 

Bennett spent the day in deep sleep. 
Late in the afternoon he awoke. The 
pain that had throbbed throughout his 
body was reduced to a tiny ache in his 
side. He lay flat on his back, staring at 
the ceiling. The doctor came in and smiled 
approvingly. A nurse propped him up to 
a sitting position, patted his pillows, and 
smoothed the sheets. The two went out. 
Bennett thought about Lyons and all he 
had done for him. There was a true 
friend. It was good to be alive. He looked 
out of the window and saw that the sun 
was shining and the birds were singing. 
He wanted to be out-of-doors. Getting up 
he put on quickly his clothes and quietly 
slipped through a side door and out into 
the sunshine. 

After considerable roaming around 
Bennett found himself looking up at the 
spire of the church he and his wife had 


attended together years ago. Going 
around the block he reached the little 
house they had called home. There was 
the little rose bush she had planted on 
their first wedding anniversary. One rose 
bloomed on it now. There was the spot on 
which they had planned to put the sand 
pile for the children they had never had. 
All of a sudden something happened in 
the mind of George Bennett. Before him 
there arose again that red haze. The poi- 
son he had thought gone flowed back into 
his mind. He knew that he must kill. 

Calmly he bought a gun and then 
asked where the former Mrs. George 
Bennett lived. It was a long way to the 
place to which he was directed, but fin- 
ally he stood before a dimly lighted little 
cottage in the poorer section of town. 
Cautiously he approached the window. 
He would get the lay of the land and 
then — 

Bennett raised his eyes slowly to the 
level of the window sill and peered in. A 
sharp gasp escaped his lips and his jaw 
sagged to his chest. Within was a man 
and woman. The man’s arm was around 
her and her head was on his shoulder. 
The man on whom Vivian leaned was 
Lyons. 

George Bennett was never seen again. 
Many missed him but none so much as 
James Lyons. He never told his “girl” the 
strange story of his friend but it was she 
who healed the wound. 

At the bottom of the cliff that over- 
looks the valley and from which one can 
view the city with the tall church spire 
rising in its midst, there lay the body of 
a man. He was badly cut and bruised but 
on his lips was a smile. His open eyes 
looked up at the sky. 
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Request 



— Moselle Burke 


Moonmist, June-mist, 

Make me a fairy spell 
Of white lotus, star kissed, 

For him I love so well. 
Starlight, warm . . . bright 
Melt his heart of snow. 
Moonbeam, teach him to dream 
Of days of long ago. 

White night . . . blue light 
Give me your roses pale. 

Star mist . . . love mist , 

Weave me a wedding veil. 
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HE watched 
them as they 
ran, laugh- 
ing, hand in 
hand down 
the garden 
path. They looked so 
young and carefree, 
so very lovable — just 
a couple of kids out 
for a big time. She 

smiled as she saw 

them slide comfortably into the big road- 
ster, and then as the car started off, 

move over until their shoulders were 

pressed close together with Charles’ arm 
around the back of the seat. Such a pair 
of monkeys they were, cutting up that 
way to amuse her ! Charles always was a 
terrible tease. Now they were turning 
the corner and waving good-bye to her. 
She waved back gaily and wished she 
could go to the dance, too. But, of course, 
that was impossible, for she had been 
sick in bed with “flu” and her mother 
would not let her leave the house for an- 
other week yet. 

Well, anyway she was glad that 
Charles had been so nice to her visitor 
while she had been sick. He had stepped 
right in when he had seen what a predic- 
ament she was in and had seen that Joan 
had enjoyed every moment of her visit. 
Now Joan was going home tomorrow and 
as a final treat he was taking her to the 
weekly dance at the country club. Thanks 
to him Joan would carry with her a very 
pleasant memory of Hamilton. Eileen 
was glad because she had planned so for 
this visit and had looked forward to do- 
ing so many interesting things with her 
friend with whom she had roomed at 
college for three years. 

When they had disappeared from 
sight, Eileen settled down into a big 
rocker on the porch and breathed in the 
fragrant night wind. What a glorious 
night it was! Sitting there in the twi- 


light fringe of the 
moon-drenched porch 
where the filtered ra- 
diance made black 
lace-work of the rose 
vine before her, she 
felt the wonder of the 
springtime as only 
youth can feel it. 

She sat there for a 
long time with her lit- 
tle face pointed up to 
the place where the moon shone through 
the leaves straight into her eyes. Then 
she heard the faint sound of footsteps 
on the soft grass and turning quickly 
saw a young man approaching. 

‘‘Why, hello Jim! My, how you startled 
me! I was dreaming all kinds of empty, 
impossible, but delightful dreams, and I 
suppose my mind was very far away. 
Anyway yeu have certainly brought it 
back to earth again.” 

“It’s a pretty good idea to have some 
stupid but practical person like me to 
keep the feet of fairy people like you 
safely at home on the ground. Clouds are 
beautiful, especially when they are all 
silvery like they are tonight, but you’ll 
find they are mighty frail and insufficient 
when it comes to living on them.” 

“You know, Jim. It’s funny how dif- 
ferently moonlight affects people. It 
makes me awfully impractical and makes 
you just the opposite. You always preach 
these wise little sermons to me on moon- 
light nights, and I never have the sense 
to listen to them. How can you think such 
clear thoughts when that honeysuckle is 
so distractingly sweet?” 

“You’re very flattering, Eileen, but 
you know it’s not the moonlight that so- 
bers me. It’s you. You’d better watch me 
closely tonight, or I’m likely to get back 
again on that subject that you take such 
evident pains to avoid. You see, that’s 
what makes me serious.” 

“Oh, Jim, you’re too good a friend to 


“Sure” Love 

—LOUISE MACKAY 
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ever be a lover. Why I have told you my 
love affairs ever since I was big enough 
to have them, even this last one that is 
so wonderful, I dare not even think of it 
at times. You’re such a help, Jim, more 
than you know. Somehow, tonight I feel 
like I must just sit and dream about him 
and the future. Let me tell you some of 
the things I’ve been thinking?” 

He nodded assent but kept his eyes 
fixed intently on the step where he was 
sitting. 

“He’s so thoughtful and so dear,” she 
began. “You know what a help he has 
been since Joan has been here. Tonight to 
finish off a perfect holiday, he took her to 
the dance at the club. Don’t you think 
that was wonderful of him to do that for 
me? 

“I associate even the most inconsequen- 
tial things that happen to me with a very 
important idea of him. Whenever I think 
of tomorrow, or next week, or next year, 
it is always of Charles I am thinking.” 

“Are you engaged?” Jim asked softly. 

“Well, not exactly, Jim. He’s never 
really asked me, but we have both con- 
sider it an understood fact.” 

“But are you sure, Eileen, that it isn’t 
just a school girl affair that you’ll get 
over when you go back to school next 
fall? You are too young yet, child, to 
think so seriously of love.” 

“Jim, you are so silly. Of course I 
know I’m in love. My love for Charles is 
no passing fancy. It is everything.” 

“Yes, dear, but even the surest of us 
may sometimes make mistakes, you 
know.” 

“Let’s talk about something else, for 
goodness sake! You positively give me the 
creeps.” 

An hour or so later, Eileen lay rest- 
lessly on her bed. She could not go to 
sleep no matter how hard she tried. So 
she stared up into the bit of starlight 
sky showing through her window and 
wondered what Jim had meant about 
making a mistake. Why couldn’t he let 
her dreams alone? He was so morbid at 


times. Surely life wasn’t all like the tragic 
stories that the modern authors were 
writing. There must be love, there was 
love, and if she had it what else could mat- 
ter. Surely what Jim thought or said 
couldn’t change that. 

The door opened slowly, and a white 
form tiptoed in softly. 

“You needn’t be so quiet, Joan, honey. 
I’m not asleep. Come here and tell me all 
about everything.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, you’re awake, Eileen. 
I was hoping you would be, for I just 
must tell someone of the wonderful thing 
that has happened to me.” 

“Then come right over here, sit on the 
bed beside me, and tell every word of it 
to me, now.” 

Suddenly, impulsively Joan threw her 
arms around her friend’s neck, and 
sobbed joyfully in her ear. “He loves me, 
Eileen, oh, he loves me!” 

Quietly as she stroked the curly head 
in her arms, Eileen asked, “Who loves 
you, — Joan?” 

“Why Charles, of course, you old 
goose, and we’re going to be married as 
soon as I finish college next year. Look, 
he gave me his pin tonight. Isn’t it beau- 
tiful, and aren’t you glad?” 

“He — loves — you ? He— Why, yes, yes, 
sure I’m glad.” 

“There, there you look pale, Eileen. 
You’re not well yet by any means. FH 
tuck you in nice and put you to sleep. 
Child, your hands are like ice. Here I’ll 
rub them a bit. Now that’s better.” 

In a few minutes Joan was lying 
curled up beside Eileen, sleeping with a 
half smile playing around her lips. Ei- 
leen moved nervously, twisting from side 
to side like one in pain. Her eyes were 
closed, but when her hand suddenly 
touched a small jeweled pin, pinned on 
the dainty blue gown above Joan’s heart, 
her eyes flew open, disclosing the tor- 
tured black depths below. With her fin- 
gers caressing the tiny gold ornament, 
she murmured, “Even the surest of us 
sometimes make mistakes.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Intelligent Travel 

FRIEND of mine returned from Europe after a three months stay, 
and upon being asked her impressions could only reply, “It was 
wonderful, simply marvelous.” Beyond these general expressions 
she could explain no further any benefits she had derived from her 
trip. She could not share any of her pleasures with her friends at 
home, nor could she get any definite picture herself of the many cathedrals, 
chateaux, and lakes on which she had feasted her eyes. 

The ordinary tour is usually mapped out months ahead. Each side trip is 
planned, all arrangements made, places of interest are pointed out, and the 
necessary facts unrolled at each monument. This is all very fine, but where 
is satisfaction for that craving, longing for adventure, the thrill of exploring 
strange lands, and the joy of living in a new way with a new people? 

Such artificial means of travel are no longer necessary. Groups of stu- 
dents or individuals may go abroad and really come back with some knowl- 
edge of the other side. A variety of tours to Europe has been arranged for 
this summer with the co-operation of the International Confederation of 
Students. Every tour whether to the Balkans, to Scandinavia, to Italy and 
France, to Central Europe, or to England, is arranged by local student un- 
ions with European students as guides and hosts to the party. American 
students in this way may learn to know and love the life and customs of 
those across the waters. 

These tours are not limited to our Atlantic neighbors. On account of the 
growing importance of the Far East in present world affairs, our interest 
centers more on Pacific problems than ever before. In order to develop this 
new desire for knowledge about the Far East and in order to introduce 
American students to their fellow students, the National Students Feder- 
ation of America has arranged a student tour to Japan, Korea, and China. 
Each individual in the group that goes will be given an insight into the 
lives of the students and the people of the Orient through living in their 
homes and through companionship. Discussions and informal teas will be 
featured as a means of giving the members an understanding of the view- 
points of the students on these countries. Two informal conferences are be- 
ing planned, one in Japan, the other in Peking, China. At these three-day 
retreats into the hills the students, American and Oriental, will have oppor- 
tunities to know each other and to meet the present leaders of Oriental so- 
cial, educational, and political life. 

The group of students will have an opportunity to study the history and 
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customs of that land before they reach the Orient* Professor Carroll M. 
Powers of Modesto College will present three courses in Oriental history 
and trade. A library of two hundred volumes will be taken on board for the 
use of the students of the party in their study. 

This tour was organized in the interest of stimulating good-will and un- 
derstanding between students in the countries of the Pacific and will be of 
unquestionable value to those who are in the group and to those with whom 
they may come in contact. 

For the students of many countries who are interested in the political 
conditions of the world today, the Geneva School of International Studies 
offers a series of lectures and discussions on world affairs. A study of inter- 
national problems is conducted by Senor de Madariaga of Oxford for a lim- 
ited group of students, and a social program has been planned enabling its 
members to meet many of the prominent statesmen and educators in Gen- 
eva. 

For the many travellers passing through Geneva who are interested in the 
League of Nations but who do not care to spend a large part of the summer 
studying it, the Geneva Institute of International Relations offers an op- 
portunity to hear a series of lectures giving a clear picture of the working 
of the League of Nations as a whole. 

We are approaching an era of intelligent travel when tourists will not re- 
turn with only a hazy idea of what they have seen from the routine sight- 
seeing bus but will have lived for a while in friendly relationship with their 
foreign brothers and will be able to bring back to us less fortunate ones a 
glimpse into the land of adventure. 


Poet Vagabondage 



~THERS may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth. 

The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth; — 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and the scum of the 
earth.” 

A queer avowal for a poet laureate of staid England ! But the new 

poet laureate, John Masefield seems a queer choice, at least when we con- 
sider his early life experiences. He has known the life of a common sailor, 
and he has held the most ordinary, unromantic position imaginable, that of 
dish-washer and sweeper in an old saloon in New York city. 

Is it not rather ironical that this man, now tasting the highest honor his 
country can pay a literary man, in his poem called A Consecration said . 

“Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with the goad, 


The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load ; . . . " 

The above quotation reveals not only an intense humanitarian sentiment, 
a sympathy for the common man cultivated through actual experience with 
the unlovely things of life, but a ready response to the life of the “tramp of 
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the road.” This vagabond strain in Masefield, the poet of the sea, is shown 
at its height in “Sea Fever”, beginning : 

“I must go down to the seas again, to the lovely sea and the sky.” 

Masefield’s experiences seem to be typical of a sort of apprenticeship 
served (frequently in a much more intense degree than in his case) by mem- 
bers of the school of ultra-modern realistic poetry. The modern tramp-poets 
boast of having tasted life in its dregs. They are familiar with grimy city 
streets, smoky settlements, poverty in its crudest, ugliest forms, in fact, all 
the undesirable by-products of industralism. Beauty, in their eyes, comes at 
a price. Back of the gorgeous tapestry they see the thin fingers that have 
woven it and back of the fragile pottery the wan faces of those who have 
fashioned it. 

For them the lure of travel is not that of luxurious repose aboard a 
steamer de luxe. They do not travel first class. They are tramps and in vag- 
abond style they go out, as in the unconventional wanderings of Vachel 
Lindsay and Carl Sandburg, searching for the harsh, unpolished corners 
of life, finding potential beauty there. 

The vagabond poets protest against the rapid, materialistic push of the 
twentieth century. They want leisure simply to live. Witness the rebellion 
expressed in the lines of William H. Davies, another tramp poet: 

“What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare?” 

The treatment of harsh, unlovely realism and a certain spirit of glorious 
abandon seen in contemporary poetry would appear to come directly from 
the influence of the modern tramp-minstrels who have either been born into 
or have sought out the rougher roads of life. 


Runaway Horses 



T is the fashion today for college presidents and college officials to 
advance new and startling ideas on different phases of college life. 
The developing of a certain thesis and the expression of a belief as 
to a remedy for the prevailing evils in universities have become the 
hobbies, seemingly, of these officials. The soundest, most practical, 
and most applicable theory on why a great number of young men fail to 
complete the prescribed course of study and “smash their college career to 
smithereens” has been advanced by Henry Louis Smith, a former president 
of Washington and Lee University. 

Dr. Smith, using the commonplace, everyday example of a horse, who, 
left suddenly without the control to which he had been accustomed, went 
from a walk to a run and then finally destroyed himself and the vehicle to 
which he was hitched, plainly illustrates how college freshmen when sud- 
denly given uncontrolled liberty are like so many young colts “turned loose 
on Main Street.” A reprint of a Washington and Lee bulletin of February 
15 , 1922 , contains this interesting article, “Turned Loose on Main Street,” 
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and in this Dr. Smith, a distinguished leader in American education, gives 
the extremely sane advice to boys preparing for college that they adopt 
methods of self-discipline and self-deprivation before they enter college. 

Dr. Smith deals a heavy blow at the colleges who seem to pride them- 
selves on the number of failures among their student body each year and 
who “point with pride to their piles of corpses as evidences of their higher 
standards.” This college president proves that this is merely an armor 
against criticism to lay the responsibility “entirely on the colts.” Dr. Smith 
clearly views the problem from the student’s position. Since these stupid 
methods cannot be reformed, he suggests that the prancing young colts be 
prepared for their freedom before they receive it at college by first teaching 
them self-discipline. 

More beneficial to the incoming freshmen than all the intelligence tests, 
entrance certificates, and “hateful Carnegie units” would be the following 
searching four-question examination: “(1) Are you man enough to get up 
promptly every morning on your own initiative?; (2) Are you man enough 
to get off to yourself every day and study your lessons till you know them, 
without the force of being made to study? (3) Are you man enough to 
carry loose change in your pocket without spending it? (4) Are you able to 
fail on an examination rather than obtain unlawful aid?” 

These questions should be the basis of American education and should 
be faced by every student and his parents before he is “turned loose on 
Main Street.” 


DARK THOUGHTS 

It is at night our thoughts creep forth 
And gaze intent into our eyes . 

They wear the filmy dress of dreams . 
And wreaths of rosemary and rue . 

A cruel thought with jeering laugh 
Mocks at the foolish mind that wove it 
And hidden sorrows fill the dark 
With music of their tears. 

Regret and fear in tattered garb , 
Desire in scaly serpent robes — 

Is there no lovely , shining thought 
To close our staring eyes in sleep? 

— Elizabeth Wilde. 
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LA VENDER 


Picture 

— Moselle Burke 

Scarlet sunset on the Gulf . . . and clouds 
White as the sky-flung wings of Pegasus 
And overhead a little curving moon 
Of evanescent silver . . . cold and lonely as my heart. 

And then , 

You came and stood beside me and I turned 
To find your face more lovely than the sunset and the clouds; 

Pale and serene as the white ghostly moon 
And colder than its faint and gleaming crescent 
Of silver ice. 

ENDINGS DARKNESS 

When dying embers cease to glow 
And shades of night enfold the world 
Then every human seeks a home 
And refuge from the woes of life. 

For darkness comes to every life 
Disguised as suffering, sorrow, hate; 

But in the home all darkness flees 
And gives its place to light. 

So here’s to him who travels far 
And dares the buffets of the storm 
But when his journeys would oppress 
Remember peace is found at home. 

— Caroline Owen. 

IF 

If I could go anywhere I wished to go, 
I would go t’o a land far away 
To the land of sunset paints. 

And there, if I might do what I wished to 
do 

I would mix the yellow gold and red 
To show my joyful mood. 

And, if I were sad I would mix the grays 
With the gold and the red 
And sketch clouds against the sky 
If I might do what I wished to do up 
Thus comes the night after Love’s funeral. there. 

— Elizabeth Barnes. — Frances Zachry. 


All things must end — 
Even loving you: 

As for that, 

I only ask 
That it be sudden, 

And vivid, 

And lasting — 

Like the death 
Of all things lovely. 

— Winnifred Jones. 

DEATH 

Outside 

The sky was inky black, 

And the chill north wind 
Had to squeeze the moonlight 
From the tip of a cold moon. 
From the distance 
The long, low moans 
Of a sleek, grey wolf-hound 
Broke the full silence. 

Within — 

The red glow of the fire 
Had died down to somber ashes. 

I might have stirred them — 

But I sat as though 
Bound to my chair . . . 

******* 
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TO T— 

You did not know — 

Yet your eyes shone 
And you let me see 
That to you I was 
One to honor and love; 

That my thoughts 
Were full of consequence, 

That my aid was helpful, 

That I was not alone, 

And need not be sad, 

That t'o you I was a friend. 

— Elizabeth Ingram. 

LIFE’S CYCLE 

When tulips in carnival costbme 
Along the walk meet hands 
With green festoons, 

When Spring brews 
In brilliant hues, 

I love you. 


When lazy waters lap or lull 
Stirred by a gently sailing swan; 
Along the banks 
When tall grass sways 
On sultry days, 

I love you. 

When Autumn warms the maple 
And maze an Indian orange, 

A yellow and rich red, 

When some brisk breeze 
Plays havoc with the leaves, 

I love you. 

When with hoary heads and glittering 
beards 

The trees bend stiffly in the bleak light 
Of a waning moon, 

When I am old 
And our years are told, 

I love you. 

— Mary Cotton. 
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BOOKSHELF 


“The Green Pastures” 


-MARC CONNELLY 

MERICAN drama has received 
an upward push that bids fair to 
secure for it a level of perfection 
unexpected of this generation of 
disillusioned materialists in Marc 
Connelly’s “The Green Pas- 
tures.” So beautiful and childlike, so ten- 
der and poignant and through out so sur- 
prisingly humorous it is, that we can not 
explain it, but can only exclaim in pure 
delight, “How lovely!” 

In old Louisiana a devout, old fashioned 
negro preacher is telling Bible stories t’o a 
group of small children gathered together 
in a corner of a negro church. He tells 
these old testament narratives simply, ex- 
plaining them in terms of everyday life. 
Thus the first scene opens and we feel the 
spirit’ of the whole play in these lines. 
They prepare us for what is to follow — 
the dramatization of the old testament as 
it might come from the mind of some 
pious negro preacher, untutored but sin- 
cere and filled with a terrific spiritual hun- 
ger and a deep humility. 

Incongruous as it may seem, the next 
scene is at a fish fry in heaven. The solic- 
itous mammy angels, the mischievous 
cherubs, the men angels, and the cooks 
are enjoying one of the many advantages 
of the heavenly life that permits such 
happy occasions throughout eternity. The 
merry spirit of the party is contagious, 
and the reader or spectator is completely 
won over by the time the archangel ush- 
ers in God Himself in the form of a kindly 
negro in a long-tailed Prince Albert coat 
of black alpaca, white shirt’ and tie, black 
trousers, and congress gaiters. 

Some who have not read or seen the 
play have held up doubting hands in hor- 
ror at the idea of an author daring to 
create such a character and call him God. 


But it is impossible for one who has read 
the book to feel that it has the least taint 
of sacrilege. True He does smoke ten-cent 
“seegars”, and eat boiled custard which 
needs “just a little mo’ firmament in it,” 
and smiles indulgently when Gabriel in- 
sists that He doesn’t make mistakes. Yes, 
He does all that, but you love and un- 
derstand Him all the more for it. You see 
in Him the powerful being who can “r’ar 
back an’ pass a miracle” that produces an 
earth and then remembers to fix up “de 
matter of de two stars, and ’tend to de 
sparrow dat fell.” 

It is difficult to pick out any scene for 
special mention since they are all so stir- 
ring and irresistably humorous. But what 
could be more artistic than the scene in 
which God first greets Adam, or more 
amusing than that in which Noah pleads 
with God to let him bring into the ark 
two “kags of likker because of the snakes,” 
or more touching than the one in which 
God walks the earth and sees the wicked- 
ness of His children! 

The play does more than retell in an 
unusual way the stories with which we 
are so familiar. It interprets, although ap- 
parently unconsciously, the great mind 
and purpose of God. Nothing could be 
more splendid than the account of the 
transition from the God of wrath of the 
old testament to the God of mercy of the 
new. 

The play breathes the very life of the 
south and portrays accurately and sympa- 
thetically negro psychology. It is almost 
unbelievable that the play could have been 
written by a white man and a northerner. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Roark Bradford’s book, “Ol’ Man Adam 
and his Chillun.” But to that foundation 
he has added art in its highest form, in- 
sight, and above all reverence. 

— Louise Mackay. 
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“OV Man Adam and His Chillun” 


—ROARK BRADFORD 

INCE the 1930 Pulitzer prize for 
drama was awarded to Marc 
Connelly for “The Green Pas- 
tures,” now being played in New 
York by an all-negro cast, there 
has been some discussion as to 
whether the committee for deciding the 
award gave due credit to Roark Bradford, 
the author of “OT Man Adam and His 
Chillun,” of which the play is hardly 
more than an adaption. The rules for the 
Pulitzer award provide that the prize 
should not be given for a collaboration. 
Although Connelly deserves praise for his 
skillful dramatization and direction, the 
fact remains that the production is a col- 
laboration, and no small portion of the 
credit is due to Roark Bradford. The in- 
genious idea of giving the public a por- 
trayal of the negro’s mind by means of 
concrete illustrations from his ideas of re- 
ligion as well as smooth, natural dialect 
belongs to Bradford. The characters also 
were his except for two which were in- 
serted by Connelly. 

Roark Bradford, a young Southerner 
who was several years ago a member of 
the staff of the Macon Telegraph, has 
earned the right to stand among the most 
distinguished of the group of southern 
authors who write on negro life. “Ol’ 
Man Adam and His Chillun” has received 
thirteen printings since its publication in 
1928. A similar work, “Old King David,” 
and a novel entitled, “This Side of Jor- 
dan,” have followed it from Bradford’s 
pen. Although his work is not so rich in 
local color and African tradition as Julia 
Peterkin’s, it may be considered as com- 
plementary to hers for its clever revela- 
tion of the religion and ethics of the ne- 
gro race. 

Centering as it does on the religion of 
the colored people, it opens up a new ave- 
nue for viewing their characters. Not only 
the South, but the whole nation ought to 
be grateful to such writers as Bradford, 


Heyward, and Peterkin for their attempt 
to portray in a realistic way the workings 
of the minds of this primitive people. 
While furnishing the public with a great 
fund of quaintness and humor, they are 
also making known to distant sections the 
real character of a race which forms no 
small portion of our citizenship. 

In choosing the religion of the negro as 
his specific field of authorship, Roark 
Bradford makes his southern environment 
a thing of inestimable value to him. Of all 
the phases of negro life which now form 
such a center of interest in literature there 
is no phase more interesting than the al- 
most paradoxical religion of the race. Few 
things can offer a more forceful appeal to 
the imagination than the highly developed, 
mystical religion of the Jews transplanted 
in the minds of so primitive and supersti- 
tious a race as that of the southern negro. 

The complete title of the book now un 
der consideration, “Ol’ Man Adam and 
His Chillun Being the Tales They Tell 
about the Time When the Lord Walked 
the Earth as a Natural Man,” indicates 
that it is written in the form of a series of 
sermons by a negro preacher in which he 
tells the stories of the Old Testament to 
a congregation made up of his own peo- 
ple. The way in which the colored preach- 
er presents the old stories, so distorted in 
their details as to be hardly recognizable, 
and yet grasps the essential teachings of 
the Bible is remarkable. He transforms 
the intricate Jewish tradition into simple 
stories which his people can understand. 
On them all the poetic mysticism of Ju- 
daism would be lost, but he clothes them 
with the charm of a new simplicity when 
he fits them to the minds that make up his 
congregation. 

The unique thing about the book is its 
point of view. The negro preacher reveals 
not the characters of those whom he is 
talking about, but in his hands the old 
stories become a mirror in which the 
lives, customs, and the workings of the 
minds of those whom he is talking to, is 
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reflected. This peculiar method proves 
charmingly satisfactory in this case. It is 
a clever little turn and is so well executed 
that it adds immeasurably to the interest 
of the book. 

It matters not where the reader first 
opens the book, he is sure to be aston- 
ished. The story is full of shocks and 
gives the appearance of being astound- 
ingly sacrilegious until one learns to look 


at it philosophically. The book demands a 
philosophic and sympathetic considera- 
tion. Although one may be amused by 
reading it lightly, it loses half its value in 
being taken that’ way. Clever it is. Every 
line in the book is full of sparkling wit, 
but even its humor is worth far more if 
taken in the kindly vein in which it is 
written. 

— Dixie Jones. 


“Tantalus” 



—JO VAN AMMERS KULLER 

ARRIAGE is an absorbing sub- 
ject for the novelists of every 
nationality. This novel is a 
translation from the Dutch. Jo 
Van Ammers Kuller grew up in 
the quiet little town of Delft, 
and published her first little love story at 
the age of fifteen. Her family was so 
shocked that she was sent away to board- 
ing school. She married at the age of 
twenty and is the mother of two sons. 
Her picture of “the steel-like social struc- 
ture of Holland, built by the men and 
rigidly adhered to by the women” is con- 
vincing because she is writing of her own 
people, of whom she makes a penetrat- 
ing study. The pictures of New York life 
are the result of personal observation 
made when she visited America in 1925. 

The book is a picture of an aristocratic 
Hollander and his emotional development 
— or lack of it. The other characters in 
the book appear as pictures painted by 


an artist who sees beyond the physical 
characteristics. The broad-faced, button- 
nosed Aleida, the calm, incorrigibly do- 
mestic wife, her white face framed in 
wings of black hair “a perfect beauty 
from a novel of a quarter of a century 
ago” live before us, their lives framing 
them in closely. A note of restlessness 
across the close organization of the fam- 
ily of Hollanders whose fetish is “Fat- 
soen,” decency, and whose ten command- 
ments are summed up in one terse phrase 
“you can’t do that.” Is Evert Tideman — 
a swiftly-ticking Swiss watch in a shop 
full of dependable grandfather clocks? 
His love aifairs gives motion to the book 
and makes the portraits of the Vogel 
family come to life — with a vengeance. 
The philosophical note is supplied by 
Herbert Donald, perhaps the most win- 
ning character in the book. He is an 
American who has solved the marriage 
problem to his satisfaction. He pleads 
with Thora, in the name of her love for 
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Evert, to recognize the childish idealism 
that leads him from one love affair to 
another and to relax her strict tradi- 
tional conception of the propriety of 
marriage. 

But Thora prefers the decency of her 
husbandless home to the strain of again 
trying to hold Evert to settled domesti- 
city and abandons him to his child-like 
second wife, who has long since ceased to 
make him happy. 

Mrs. Kuller’s pictures of American 
women are unsympathetic — except that 
of Joan, Donald’s wife, whom she seems 
to admire without understanding. Gyp is 
perfectly absorbed in the culture of her 
prize beauty and in extracting floods of 
admiration from any and all male beings, 
and Margaret is a child-women, with no 


intellect, composed of whims and fancies, 
and the complete victim of her love for 
Evert. Mrs. Kuller seems as puzzled by 
American women as her brain-child Tho- 
ra was. But Herbert Donald she treats 
sympathetically, although she feels some- 
thing to be pitied about the solution of 
the marriage problem that he has ac- 
cepted. The conclusion of the book is not 
cynical, but rather hopeless, asking the 
questions, “What remained if one dug up 
the roots of things? what was left to 
Evert, after his attempt to live his own 
life?” A note of hope is expressed for the 
next generation. “Out of the present 
chaos it would evolve new values.” The 
book ends with Herbert Donald, still 
watching life, as he was discovered 
watching it in the first chapter. 


“The Woman of Andros" 


—THORNTON WILDER 

tf^^jNE’S philosophy of life is a per- 
sonal thing that is not easily 
pietured because it is more a 
feeling than a concrete fact, and 
words are too vague to trans- 
* * mute it into its reality. Thorn- 
ton Wilder in THE WOMAN OF AN- 
DROS seems to have given his philosophy 
as answer to the eternal question “Why 
is life?” 

The volume is a short one and in its 
brevity lies one of the secrets of Mr. 
Wilder’s success in indirectly expressing 
his philosophy. He begins with an im- 
pression — “The earth sighed as it turned 
in its course; the shadow of night crept 
gradually . . . ” — and is able to maintain 
that impression to the end — “And in the 
East the stars shone tranquilly down . . .” 

And this impression is Mr. Wilder’s 
means of conveying his thoughts to the 
reader through the senses. This atmos- 
phere which makes the value of the book 
is perhaps most tangibly expressed in the 


last words of the Woman of Andros, “that 
I have known the worst that the world 
can do to me, and that nevertheless I 
praise the world and all living. All that 
is, is well. Remember someday, remember 
me as one who loved all things and ac- 
cepted from the gods all things, the 
bright and the dark. And do you likewise. 
Farewell.” 

The plot of the novel is not the impor- 
tant thing; it is incidently the vehicle 
for transporting the thought impressions. 
It is a simple one which has the virtue of 
being ageless and has a trace of irony. 
The first part of the novel is based upon 
a comedy of Terence, who based this 
upon two Greek plays by Menander. 

The scene is laid on a small, provincial 
island, and it is this provincialism that 
makes the plot. One has to understand 
the custom to realize the factors that 
made the story. Mr. Wilder in this has 
taken an unusually, yet commonplace, 
story and made it fascinating and a 
worthy, if not greater novel, than “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 
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ALUMNAE 


On Having the Mumps or a Trip to the 

Infirmary 

BY MARGARET CHAPMAN 


HILE other officials and teach- 
ers were being sent round about 
the country this spring as dele- 
gates to important sounding 
Conferences of This and Con- 
ventions of That, I being, jeal- 
ous, bought a half -fare ticket at my own 
private expense and traveled via Mumps 
to the infirmary for a two weeks con- 
ference with Mrs. White, Dr. Winship, 
and Annie, the maid. 

It was an exclusive affair, and our con- 
ference room was triple guarded by two 
interlocked doors and a repelling sign 
saying, “Mumps. Positively No Visitors.” 

Judging by the suppressed snickers I 
heard outside my door, some people do 
not realize the seriousness of the Mumps. 
Some people may think it is funny to be 
all blown up like a jelly fish. Some peo- 
ple may even think that one’s vanity 
does not suffer from occasional glimpses 
in the mirror. I, too, once belonged to 
that band of the unenlightened, but I 
have now been educated. One look at my- 
self in the mirror, with both sides of my 
face and all of my neck puffed out, 
making me look like a congenital idiot, 
was enough to fill me with profound sym- 
pathy for all people who have had the 
mumps, all who are yet to have it, and, 
most of all, for myself. 

One might say that I had a drawing 


room during that trip to the infirmary, 
it was so very private, but Mrs. White 
saw to it that the drawing room drew 
no crowds. A few people were allowed to 
yell at me over the transom, but there 
was very little satisfaction in that for 
them or me as I couldn’t work up the 
proper sympathetic attitude in my 
friends without letting them see my sad 
state. 

While I would not discredit any of the 
Conferences or Conventions which my 
friends and associates have been attend- 
ing this spring, I would venture to say 
that Mrs. White and I went more thor- 
oughly into the subject, worked up a 
better spirit of co-operation, and reached 
more definite conclusions than they and 
their conferences did. And there is an- 
other thing about it — and we’re not 
bragging; we’re just telling you — our 
Society for the Prevention of The 
Spreading of Mumps, with Mrs. White 
as chairman, could give some pointers to 
the organizations that strive to prevent 
wars and cruelty to animals and what- 
not. 

Altogether it was a great success, as I 
came away from the journey with defi- 
nite achievements. For, even though I 
had mumps on both sides, I can speak 
of it as It instead of ’Em as glibly as 
some people can say Ahlmah Mahtah. 
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EXCHANGE 


S you will have noticed, the new 
staff has helped in getting out 
this last edition of “The Wes- 
leyan” for this year. As ex- 
change editor we hope that you 
will continue your exchanges to 
us as we will ours to you. 


In the way of sketches there is an in- 
teresting section in “The Ridge,” Wil- 
liam Smith College, devoted to them en- 
tirely. It is called “The Theme Section,” 
and includes all the little events of life 
from the very ludicrous to the very 
gloomiest. “Illumination” was one of the 
latter, leaving one with the “let-down” 
feeling. It ended: “I felt the dusk slip 
away from me — quietly — reverently. The 
flames pierced up — up — up — madly — 
clear.” “Here,” which happened to be on 
a crowded street corner, was good also 
. . . but they all were. 

The whole magazine, however, was per- 
haps too sketchy, or too abrupt in 
thought. 

As time goes on we are able to exca- 
vate more and more of the men who, 
though unrecognized in their age, had 
much to do with the progress of some 
well-known man. Just such a power be- 
hind the throne was Joseph Addison Tur- 
ner, of interest to all Georgians. The ar- 
ticle, “The Debt of Joel Chandler Harris 
to Joseph Addison Turner,” in the March 
number of “The Chimes” from Shorter 
College is very interesting. It was from 
the stiff coaching of this man that Harris 
got his style, and from the life on his 
country estate that he imbibed the pic- 
tures of plantation life. He was indeed a 
great benefactor. 

“Evangeline to the Rescue” from “The 
Chimes” is a clever, well-written short 
story of the aristocracy of the old plan- 
tation days. 


The book review of “Cimarron” by 
Edna Ferber which occurred in “The 
Erothesian” from Lander College arouses 
our interest in the book so much that 
we must take time off to read it. “Fam- 
ily Interference” by Elspeth Stuart gives 
a colorful picture of the life of “Vir- 
ginny” still so aristocratic, so proud. 
The poem “Winter’s Exit” contains many 
good expressions such as this: 

“With faltering step and crown awry 
King Winter passes, 

Driven by Spring, the princess fair.” 

“Larry” from “The Aurora” of Agnes 
Scott College deserves much credit. 
“High hats” who rely so much on name 
and social position for their friends still 
exist in this democracy of ours. How they 
gloat, just as Mrs. Edgerton did in this 
story, over such words as these: “Law- 
rence Edgerton weds niece of Earl of 
Batterdon”. 

In conclusion we will quote “Slumber 
Songs” from “The Aurora”; 

I. 

Sleep like a lily bud 
Fragrant and white, 

Weave on thy fairy loom 
Dreams for the night — 

Dreams smothered in moon-mist 
Drenched with the light 
Of a million star flames — 

Brilliantly bright 

II. 

The wind’s in the pine tree, 

The wave’s on the beach, 

White foam streams over the sea. 
Sleep, darling, sleep; 

I shall lay over thee 
A web made of dreams, 

Strung by the moon 
On her silver beams. 
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OUR MERCER LETTER 

Girls, you’ve read our raving about 
the Mercer actor who flatters us with his 
monthly epistles, and now you’ve not 
only read but heard for yourself. While 
he made you sob over “The Valiant,” 
he’ll cheer you up and interest you with 
his witty and charming letters. Here’s 
another one for this month. Read it and 
learn what’s what. 

Dear young worn — we mean, Ladies: 

The scribe uncovers his portable, 
makes a vain attempt to shake the ener- 
vation of Spring from his “mind,” and 
begins this third epistle of worshipping 
manhood to — but we never did have any 
vocabulary to amount to anything, any- 
way, so we’ll say what we heard a man 
say the other day when he was identify- 
ing his wife: “Just stop the best looking 
woman you see and it will be my wife.” 

You see, he hasn’t been married very 
long, so he still looks through the blind 
eyes of love; consequently he meant what 
he said. Now, we mean it even more, be- 
cause we don’t know how to use a type- 
writer with a blind keyboard, it isn’t any 
kind of celebration, (he’s in jail, any- 
how — the shortsighted simpleton offered 
the cop a glass of punch), and on top of 
all that, we always have been accused 
of having just a tiny morsel of good 
judgment, and — 

(But here the judge gazed out of the 
window, saw a Wesley Anne passing by 
and accepted the truth of the prisoner’s 
testimony without further corrobora- 
tion.) 

All of which says — what? No, don’t 
say it, because it does take a little time 
to type this stuff, and even that is worth 
a little sympathy. We don’t blame you 
for violating the proprieties of the Eng- 
lish language long enough to call this 
bunk, but remember when you do, that 
if you hadn’t started “The Wesleyan,” 
and your exchange editor had had nerve 
enough to say what she thought of the 
last two, and the editor could have 
thought of something else that could have 
been written in this length of time, and 


spring fever hadn’t hit the staff, and 
heaven only knows else, then this never 
would be enclosed within the pages of an 
otherwise respectable magazine. 

There is one recourse left you (and I 
waited this long to mention it because if 
you were ever culpable enough to start 
this, you ought to be made to read this 
far as a punishment for your sin), and 
that is, you can skip the remainder of it. 
If we thought you weren’t such a cour- 
teous lot of Southern belles, we’d finish 
it with dashes. But we’ll have to be dis- 
courteous and continue. 

We’re a lazy lot of humans (if one 
speaks charitably) out here, but it does 
seem that when we do think up some- 
thing that has really the merit of in- 
genuity and furthers the cause for which 
we fight every day when we stand on the 
street corner and bum rides to town, 
that the administration would nurture 
our “brain child,” even though it is de- 
formed. But — “Nay, nay, my children” — 
and the death-knell has sounded once 
again. 

Look at it, would you, and tell us if 
you think it’s fair. Here we had it all 
fixed so we could sleep right on up until 
the time of the dance and then “dance” 
around in our nighties, and the boss 
says nothing doing. And when we re- 
turned — no trousers draped unknowingly 
about the chandelier; no shoes remain- 
ing on tired feet “through error”; no 
studied attempts to unfasten a button 
that will persist in jumping about from 
place to place on the shirt — nothing, — 
just sweet oblivion in the welcoming 
arms of Morpheus. 

Now, it’ll be just as it has always been, 
and we’re wondering right now whether 
we’ll have to stay in bed all the next day 
while that suit is being pressed. 

But to get away from personalities, 
did you see “The Divorcee?” It sorta put 
it up to us, didn’t it? It’s funny, from 
the information we have gathered at va- 
rious bull sessions, that the majority of 
us can’t see it that way. We don’t see 
why not, because it looked like a fair 
and square proposition to us, but the 
weight of authority is against us. 
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And we're willing to bet that most of 
you would be, too. Oh, you'd say it is 
what ought to be, but what about shut- 
ting your eyes to it afterward. That 
ruined the picture for us. The girl “got 
him told" in one of the most beautifully 
dramatic scenes we’ve ever witnessed 
and then messed up the whole affair by 
licking the hand that slapped her. She 
ought to have led him around on his 
knees until the callouses wore out his 
pants. 

“But that ain't life,” they said about 
it around here, and they told the truth. 
And Mrs. McCormick and all the rest of 
her consorts are fighting for “women's 
rights." 

Now that the sermon is over, we can 
get back to the serious side of life once 
more. 

(Thank you, my sister. This collection 
will be used to defray the expenses of 
our glorious monument to the most won- 
derful of all wonders — MAN.) 

What we've been sitting here trying 
to think of for long long minutes now is 
some way to bring this epistle to an end- 
ing that will let you know it's through. 
Yes, yes, we know it should have been 
ended just after the salutation, but hon- 
est to Tibba, there was space to fill up 


in the magazine. You can't print sixty 
pages and a half. 

Oh, by the way, you've had the laugh 
on us for some time now over our re- 
cent political campaign, and we must ad- 
mit it did furnish just a little fun. If 
you could have heard the future Hoovers 
and Smiths and Ben Davis (some of them 
did actually get that low down) demon- 
strating the future of American politics 
and American politicians, all of you 
might then and there have decided to go 
into the grand old game just for the sake 
of self-preservation. But they're true to 
form anyhow — the form of Governor 
Hardman when he promised to call that 
extra session. 

All we had to do, though, was to po- 
litically elect the “honorary" office of 
Master Mercerian and the rest of the 
junk. 

Surprise us and study a lot for exams, 
and then you can really say that Wes- 
leyan IS hard after all. Come back next 
year more ravishingly beautiful than 
ever, and we’ll be waiting to pay homage 
— as usual. 

Mercer's Master Epistularian. 
(And we promise not to tax your imagi- 
nation any more this time.) 
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ON HOUSES 

’VE always had a mania for fur- 
nishing houses. Don’t get the 
idea that I’m an interior deco- 
rator. I’m not, and I never in- 
tend to be. The furnishing that 
I do is entirely by imagination, 
and I furnish houses simply by glancing 
at the outside as I pass by. 

Occasionally I pass a delightfully 
rambling little place with a tennis court 
out in front. Immediately I have a vision 
of shining floors . . . floors that are per- 
fect for dancing . . . with gay little rugs 
that can be quickly kicked out of the way. 
It is a distinctly modern house, and I’m 
sure that the young girl who must live 
here has the walls covered with vivid 
modern paintings which outrage the oth- 
er members of the family. In a corner of 
the room is a disreputable old sofa which 
has not been discarded because of the 
fact that it slopes conveniently into a 
dip in the center. All the furniture is ar- 
ranged in charming disorder. 

Then there is the house which looks as 
if it might belong to two young things 
who are trying to be artistic. The walls 
are draped with batik and covered with 
impossible paintings — works of the two 
sweet young things. On the little table 
lies a copy of O’Neil’s latest play, which 
the would-be artists vainly pretend to 
have read. The furniture is all modern- 
istic, and very uncomfortable — so un- 
comfortable that most of the guests pre- 
fer the floor. 

When I pass an imposing red brick 
structure that fairly screams “newly 
rich” at me, it isn’t at all hard to imagine 
how the inside will be. Of course it is cor- 
rectly furnished — painstakingly so. The 
high-backed chairs remain precisely 
where they were originally placed by 
the interior decorator. The pictures are 
very stiffly arranged on the walls, and 
the bookshelves are filled with the very 


best books. These books are arranged in 
perfect order — so perfect that it is quite 
evident that not one has ever been taken 
from its original place. The best monthly 
magazines are in the magazine basket — 
and there they remain. 

Sometimes I pass a stiff little house 
painted a bilious shade of yellow, and 
there the fun begins. Ruthlessly I cover 
the floor with a thick carpet decorated 
with red roses the size of cabbages. The 
dingy walls are hung with atrocities 
painted by “Cousin Sara Jane” — women 
in stiffly blowing Grecian draperies with 
faces that resemble chickens. Over the 
mantlepiece is a brightly colored picture 
of an Indian girl washing her feet in a 
pale blue river. The dining room wall is 
decorated with a huge picture represent- 
ing two dead fish, a duck and half a doz- 
en over ripe tomatoes. The furniture is 
all brand new, and came from Grand 
Rapids. On the ornate table lie some 
books . . . works of Zane Gray, Gene 
Stratten Porter, Temple Baily and Har- 
old Bell Wright. If I can think of any- 
thing worse to inflict on this type of 
dwelling I do it without a moment’s hes- 
itation. 

This furnishing habit of mine is a very 
interesting and amusing game. The only 
real objection that I have to it is the 
queer feeling which I have occasionally, 
when I begin to wonder how a passer-by 
would furnish my house. 

— Moselle Burke. 

THOSE WHO WALK, AND THOSE 
WHO RIDE 

Charles Lamb once said that the world 
was divided into two classes of people, 
“Those who borrow, and those who lend.” 

After some speculation and mental de- 
bate, I have decided that this present age 
of machinery, this era of “flivvers” and 
speed worship should well be divided in- 
to two other classes: “Those who walk, 
and those who ride”. 
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This decision was arrived at, with all 
due respects to Lamb's superior wisdom 
and experience, as I was trudging dis- 
consolately through a drizzling rain to 
meet an appointment for which I was al- 
ready fifteen minutes late. Car after car 
whizzed by and left me far behind strug- 
gling slowly toward my destination. I be- 
gan to think of the psychological effect 
of riding or walking on one in this world 
of restlessness and haste when minutes 
are alloted and treasured as the “golden 
hours of yesteryear," and the highest 
aim of life is to get the fartherest in the 
least time. 

Although young, I can speak from ex- 
perience; for I have belonged to both of 
these classes of people. For years I rode; 
I rode joyously, proudly, unaware of the 
privilege that I possessed. And lately I 
have walked; always hurried, always 
late, continually watching others rush 
past me, no longer my own master for I 
must always stop and consider the ways 
and means of going wherever I wish to 
go. 


Today everything is a race against 
time and distance. The country has gone 
mad over auto-racing, over air derbies, 
over cross-country contests. They are 
performing the seemingly impossible; 
they are getting ahead of time and mak- 
ing distance shorter. Every magazine or 
paper you pick up contains advertise- 
ments of time and labor saving devices 
from washing machines to television. Is 
it any wonder that it chafes one, causes 
one to have all sorts and kinds of com- 
plexes, when he sees, seemingly, all his 
fellowmen ride serenely by him to his 
goal however unimportant it may be, 
while he walks and walks? 

When considering the psychological 
effect, take the simple matter of climbing 
a hill. When you are walking you see the 
hill long before you reach it; and all the 
time that you are nearing it you are 
dreading the added exertion of climbing 
until by the time you are at the bottom 
you feel as if >ou are about to climb 
Pike's peak. Then you struggle doggedly 
to the top, reaching it weary and so dis- 
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gusted with life that you can not even 
feel the supposed exuberance of an ob- 
stacle overcome. But, if you are riding 
you speed around the corner and — there 
is the hill! Quickly, with great pres- 
ence of mind you “give it the gas.” If 
you or the car are particularly good “she 
goes up in high;” if not, you are just as 
proud because “she almost did it.” You 
reach the top of the hill exalted; you 
feel that you have accomplished some- 
thing — and without undue labor. 

And it does seem as though all the 
world is riding today. Some in limou- 
sines, some in Ford cutdowns; some in 
sport models of foreign make, some in 
the “Frenchy” Chevrolet. It matters not 
how dilapidated the car; it matters only 
that it runs on four wheels. The world of 
today seems to have one aim in life, one 
universal desire, which is to own a car. 
In the parade of cars that is continually 
passing you see every class, type, and 
phase of life represented; the haughty 
dow r agers in Packards, gay young peo- 
ple in sport roadsters, happy families in 
Buicks, contented young couples in Whip- 
pets, and proud negroes in second hand 
Fords. Everyone is riding! 

But in spite of deceptive appearances 
the whole world is not riding. There is a 
goodly half who walk with us. And the 
line is drawn deep and dark between 
these classes of people. Their conversa- 
tion is different; their outlook of a nec- 
essity is different. The one sees the world 
as a pleasing landscape which glides by; 
the other of the world sees its unpolished 
details, its grossness, and intermingled 
into that its smaller beauties. 

— Helen Kilpatrick. 

ON LIVING IN AN APARTMENT 

“You seem so at home in a dormitory,” 
said a very timid freshman to me on the 


Midland’s 


day we both arrived at school for the 
first time. And I was; but why not? With 
three years prerequisite training to my 
entrance into college in an apartment 
house, if I had not felt at home in a dor- 
mitory there would have been something 
so vitally wrong that a college campus 
was no place for me. The only difference 
between a dormitory and an apartment 
house is the name — and “What's in a 
name?” especially in this age of syno- 
nyms. 

But I was not without appreciation 
for the feelings of the freshman who had 
not had my apartment-experience and 
who was finding dormitory life a sad 
puzzle. Well do I remember the first day 
I spent in an apartment. All my life up 
to this momentous day had been spent 
in a large, white, colonial house with the 
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conventional attic, the high-ceilinged 
rooms and the long verandas with the bed- 
rooms all neatly located up the winding 
stair-case and the kitchen separated from 
remainder of the house by a long porch — 
the purpose of which seemed to afford 
extra work for the servants and to keep 
me running all the time in a vain but in- 
teresting attempt to keep an eye on the 
cake pan and the visitors at the same 
time. The cook once told me that the 
purpose of the porch was “ter keep de 
visiters from smellin’ de vittals before 
they gets all set at de table.” But I 
could never see the point in tantalizing 
visitors — however unwelcome — to such a 
degree. 

Be that as it may, when I was fifteen I 
moved from this abode to a three-room 
apartment. It was literally “parlor, bed- 
room, and sink”. The difficulties were al- 
most insurmountable. In the first place 
all our furniture was of the type to fit 
the old Colonial house and the tops had 
to be taken off the dressers and beds be- 
fore they would fit into an apartment 
bed-room. Then, when a shoe-hook hap- 
pened to get out of place the result was a 
complete unheaval; for there is no room 
in an apartment for disorder. 

I think that what worried me most 
after all was the combinations and va- 
rieties of odors. On the very day that the 
family to the left of us decided to have 
steak cooked with onions the family on 
the right decided to have cabbage and the 
one behind us turnips. At first all the 
different smells jumbled themselves up in 
my brain — perhaps I should have said 
nose — in an amazing fashion; but after a 
few months practice I became able to sit 
in my own sitting room, and remark with 
an astonishing degree of accuracy, “The 
Joneses are having fish today and the 
Bells vegetables; I suppose old Mrs. 


Carew must be eating bread and milk for 
dinner again today for I can’t distin- 
guish a single smell from her direction.” 

It is funny, too, how nearly alike all 
the names of the apartment-dwellers 
sound when they are called from the floor 
above or from the region of the peddler’s 
cart in the street. It is slightly embarass- 
ing for the first names of several of the 
dwellers to be the same as your own. 
This very good friend of mine — named 
Elizabeth, by the way — married and 
moved next door to our apartment. Her 
husband was eternally calling during the 
day to see if anything calamitous had 
happened since breakfast; and, unfor- 
tunately, since our voices were quite alike 
I was often mistaken for the bride. The 
first time I answered the query “Is this 
Elizabeth?” in the affirmative I was as- 
tonished to hear a volley of endearing 
terms from an unknown masculine voice 
resolving finally into the question “How 
much steak did you say for me to bring 
home tonight?” Even after we had be- 
come very careful always to designate 
just which Elizabeth was on the phone 
the similarity in our voices caused mis- 
takes. Many times I have accepted an ex- 
planation from a dutiful husband that he 
wouldn’t be home until late when the 
wife who was supposed to be at home pa- 
tiently awaiting the husband’s call was 
still at a bridge party discussing the rel- 
ative value of husbands and sweethearts. 

There are other cases of mistaken 
identity over the telephone which are not 
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quite so happy. For instance there was 
at one time an owner of a cleaning es- 
tablishment at the apartment house. One 
day I answered the phone when someone 
asked to speak to the cleaner. I called 
for him several times — boarding school 
fashion — and when he did not answer I 
went back to take the number. When I 
picked up the receiver before I had time 
to say anything the man at the other 
end of the wire broke forth with, “Now 
I tell you, man, the riding breeches you 
cleaned for me the other day are ruined 
— I tell you I won’t stand for it — some- 
thing has got to be done about it — it is 
your business to see that things are prop- 
erly cleaned” — all this before I could in- 
terrupt in my most feminine tones and 
remind the speaker that Mr. Smith was 
not in, but would he care to leave his 
number? 

Is it remarkable, then, that the minor 
noises of the dormitory do not disturb 
me in the slightest; and that I can study 
composedly with ten girls in the room? 
People who do not understand have not 
accustomed themselves to sleep every 
morning all summer to the tune of a 
voice lesson in the room above. 

— Elizabeth McMahon. 

SIGNBOARDS 

It has been my ambition for some time 
now to free the public in general from 
the terrible pest that so irritates me — 
signboards. Nothing infuriates me quite 
so much as the numerous signboards 
scattered at random all through Georgia 
and most of the other states of this 
country. 

I admit that signboards have thei r 
place. In fact there have been times when 
I rejoiced at the sight of one. All through 
the palmetto flats of Florida, where there 
is such a terrible and exasperating same- 
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ness of the landscape, these signboards 
are a welcome variation even to the eyes 
of one so radically eager to do away with 
them as I am. After several miles of 
nothing but palmetto, my friends and I 
were so glad to see these signboards that 
we delightedly read them aloud to each 
other. This, however, is the only place 
that I approve of them, although they 
are regarded by the merchants as val- 
uable means of advertising. Perhaps this 
is true, but even if it is they should be 
placed only in the suburbs of towns, and, 
personally, I don’t like them there. 

It may seem strange that signboards 
can cause automobile accidents, but it is 
nevertheless true. I know one young man 
whose mania for reading every word of 
the signboards is constantly taking his 
mind from the road. As a result of this 
he has been in many accidents. Every 
time I hear of one of his smash-ups I 
smile knowingly to myself and say, “Ah 
ha!” 

My chief objection to signboards is 
that they detract from the landscape and 
shut off really beautiful views. Late one 
afternoon I was riding along the Gulf 
of Mexico, between St. Petersburg and 
Tampa. It was at low tide, and a white 
crane was standing in the water on one 
foot. The sky was flaming gold and crim- 
son, and the colors were softly reflected 
in the water. I immediately began to feel 
poetic. I had just started out 
“Silver Gulf . . . mirror 
The dying flame of the sunset.” 
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when a turn in the road brought me face 
to face with a monstrous red and black 
sign. “Star Brand Shoes Are Better.” I 
ask you . . . what’s the use? 

On the strength of this I firmly main- 
tain that signboards should be used as 
appropriate and valuable material for 
college bonfires. 

— Moselle Burke. 

My heart a silver casket is 
And girlhood treasures therein lie 
Behind the heavy iron bars 
That mortal ne’er may see; 

A fragrant rosebud at the shrine 
Did open wide the heavy gates. 


My treasures flew out one by one 
And youth and love rushed it. 

— Caroline Owen. 

YOUTH AND AGE 
Arrogant Youth 
You laugh always 
And you, Old Age, 

Sigh for Youth. 

Gay innocents 
You take the whole 
And you, who’re old 
Take remnants. 

— Frances Zachry. 
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THE UNION 

MACON’S FOREMOST HOME OWNED DEPT. STORE 


WELCOME 



ATTENTION, 

JUNIORS 

We hope you will be one of 
the graduates next June, 
1931. 

Pay us a visit. Let’s get ac- 
quainted ! 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 
SENIORS. 

May this glorious oc- 
casion — GRADUA- 
TION — Be one of the 
happiest moments of 
your life — and remem- 
ber as the years roll by 
we want you to always 
have the feeling that 
we are always anxious to 
serve you to the best of our 
ability — offering -- courtesy 
— Quality merchandise and 
Fashions that are Authentic. 

V 





